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ART in U.S. International Programs: 


A Statement on Policy 

The government's Advisory Committee on the 
Arts, has adopted the following statement con- 
cerning the selection of American art to be sent 
abroad: 

At the first meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts, Secretary Dulles said: ‘In 
the presentation of our way of life and of the 
fruits of our own faith, there is, I think, noth- 
ing more important than what is produced by 
free men in terms of the arts and culture.”” The 
President and leaders in both Houses of Con- 
gress have also stressed the increasing impor- 
tance of demonstrating our cultural progress to 
the world. The Committee has been gratified 
that such sentiments—with which we are in 
hearty accord—have been voiced by our national 
leaders. 

Innumerable contacts occur in today’s world, 
of course, between our culture and those of 
other nations and peoples. In most instances, 
these contacts lack any element of conscious 
supervision, and in our free society they must 
remain spontaneous. Inevitably, then, we must 
be prepared to accept some emphasis, especial- 
ly in the media of mass communications, on 
the sensational, the frivolous, or even the un- 
savory aspects of our society. The responsibil- 
ity for selection of what is sent, exhibited, or 
demonstrated under cultural programs spon- 
sored by our Government becomes, therefore, 
proportionately greater. 

We are only too familiar today with the ef- 
forts of unfriendly propagandists to emphasize 
the materialistic aspects of American culture. 
On the other hand, foreign artists and critics 
in both the visual and the performing arts are 
increasingly interested in and respectful of ar- 
tistic achievements in the United States. This 
respect becomes more widespread as our out- 
standing actors, orchestras, musicians, painters, 
sculptors, and writers reach larger and larger 
audiences throughout the world. 

When these artists and their works are sent 
abroad by the Government, it is of particular 
importance that they represent, or reflect, ele- 
ments of life in the United States of which we 
are most proud. Unless this is so, our na- 
tional investment in these programs as a means 
of dispelling ignorance, or of countering misrep- 
resentations and falsehoods concerning Ameri 
can standards and objectives, is misapplied. 

Yet we must recognize that principles of 
selection are nowhere more controversial, or 
more difficult to apply, than in the arts. The 
concepts of freedom and of personal initiative 
are fundamental to the arts, and the degree to 
which this freedom and initiative is controlled 
or limited, particularly by government is im- 
mediately discernible. It is also true that indi- 
viduals of every walk of life express freely, 
and often vociferously, their judgments about 
what they see or hear in the arts. At the same 
time, quality of performance, integrity of tech- 
nique, and serious intent are almost universal- 
ly recognized and appreciated. In spite of the 
immense variety of artistic media and of wide- 


ly differing styles, it is possible to identify 
quality and to maintain high standards. To this 
end, the Committee recommends that the follow- 
ing principles of selection be observed by 
sponsoring Government agencies: 

(1) Only art of the highest quality should 
be sent abroad. Compromise with quality, 
no matter what the incentive or provocation, 
will result in disdain and ridicule. Insistence 
on quality and a continuing emphasis on the 
highest of standards must underlie any in- 
ternational program in the arts. 

(2) In maintaining this quality, to be 
sure, criteria of judgment may vary as dif- 
ferent parts of the world, or even of a given 
country, are under consideration. What is 
appropriate for a rural or provincial locality 
may be singularly inappropriate for a large 
metropolitan center. A Western European 
audience may differ in its understanding and 
appreciation of particular kinds of art from 
an audience in Africa or southwest Asia. 
The experience and judgment of officers in 
our oversea missions and of other qualified 
observers should be respected in such in- 
stances. 

(3) Since in sending works of art abroad 
artistic content and quality—subject to local 
conditions as described above—are the prin- 
cipal factors to be considered, it follows that 
the personality, character, or beliefs of the 
artist, unless he is to accompany an exhibit, 
are largely irrelevant. Permissible restrictions, 
in other words, are those arising from con- 
siderations of quality and appropriateness. 

(4) When artists are sent abroad, on the 
other hand, consideration of personal fac- 
tors is often necessary and desirable. When 
adverse factors are present, they should be 
analyzed primarily in relation to the nature 
of the role the artist is to assume during his 
travels. 

(5) In general, it may be said that there 
should be neither overemphasis on nor neg- 
lect of particular fields in the arts or partic- 
ular within these fields. Overcom- 
mitment to specific whether tradi- 
tional or avant-garde—is often open to mis- 
understanding and criticism. In every in- 
stance the major consideration in selection 
must be the demonstration of the integrity 
and creative abilities of our artists both past 
and present. 

(6) It is important that projects in the 
arts be accurately and adequately explained 
to reveal their content, their scope, or their 
possible deliberate limitations. If proper 
care is given to the labeling of exhibits, to 
notices in programs, as well as to advance 
publicity, misunderstandings in regard to in- 
tent may be avoided and the reputation of 
program sponsors will also be protected. 


“schools” 


tastes 


The Committee is aware that adherence to 
such principles has a conditioning effect, and 
may, in fact, depend upon the processes used 
in selection. In the way of guidance in devel- 
oping such processés, we recommend: 
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Alfred Werner 


MODIGLIANI AS A SCULPTOR 


In 1951 a New York gallery held an exhibition called 
“Sculpture by Painters.’’ (bibl. 18) Included in this show were 
works by twenty masters, ranging from Géricault and Daumier 
to André Masson and George L. K. Morris. The raison d’étre 
of this exhibition was, obviously, to demonstrate that modern 
painters have produced three-dimensional works aesthetically 
equal to their pictorial work, as have masters of the past. Amedeo 
Modigliani was represented too, though in a sense he does not 
quite fit into a group of artists who are primarily painters and 
consider sculpture only as a minor, perhaps accidental outlet for 
their artistic vigor. Modigliani regarded himself as primarily a 
sculptor who was forced by purely non-artistic factors to con- 
centrate on painting. Some critics, among them the late Maurice 
Raynal, and Bernard Dorival, call his sculptural output superior 
to his paintings.’ But the number of Modigliani’s sculptures that 
have come to us—about twenty are known to be in museums or 
private collections—is infinitely small, compared to the num- 
ber of preserved oils (estimated at about five hundred) and the 
drawings, water colors, and works in mixed media, which 
amount to several thousand items. 

While Modigliani’s pictorial work has been appraised by 
connoisseurs in a number of monographs, no attempt has been 
made as yet to describe his sculptural carvings, and to analyze 
his plastic works in their relation to others of the first two dec- 
ades of this century. Even before 1906, when Modigliani was a 
young art student living at Venice, he had—according to his 
friend, the Spanish artist Ortiz de Zarate—a “burning desire” 
to create sculptures; he told De Zarate that he painted only 
“faute de mieux,” as the cost of stones was beyond his reach. 
Shortly after his arrival in Paris, the twenty-two year old Italian 
met a Russian-Jewish painter and sculptor named Granowski, 
and to him, too, he confided his wish to be a sculptor; he wanted 
to create colossal monuments, works on the scale of Michel- 
angelo’s. To the artist André Utter, husband of Suzanne Valadon 
and step-father of Maurice Utrillo, he introduced himself as a 
sculptor. (bibl. 5) 

We do not know, however, how much sculptural exercise 
was done by the young artist—who never studied sculpture at 
an academy, or under a master—between his arrival in Paris in 


Mr. Werner is the author of numerous articles on Modern Art, including ‘‘Jules 
Pascin in the New World,’ CAJ XIX, 1. He lives in New York City. 


*Raynal states in 1928 that Modigliani’s statues are ‘‘perhaps the 
best of his work.” (15) Dorival writes in 1949: “In order to make a 
living, Modigliani was condemned to paint and draw, unfaithful, be- 
cause of the hardships of fate, to the very art through which he could 
manifest his nature, and of which he never ceased to dream.”’ (3) A 
year later he reiterates his view: “Sculpture was . . . his main passion, 
his veritable vocation, and it was only poverty that did not permit him 
to respond to it.” (4) 








Amedeo Modigliani standing beside one of his carved stone heads. From copy 
of old snapshot; courtesy of Museum of Modern Art. 


1906, and his decisive meeting with Constantin Brancusi early 
in 1909. Louis Latourette, who met him in his early Montmartre 
period, recalled having pointed with admiration at one piece 
of sculpture in Modigliani’s studio—a torso of an actress. But 
Modigliani, who seemed dissatisfied with his paintings, appar- 
ently did not care for his sculpture either: “Ah, no, that’s only 
a misfire!’’ he reportedly said to Latourette. “Picasso would give 
it a kick if he saw it.” A short time later Modigliani informed 
his friend that, save for his stone busts and a few drawings, he 
had destroyed all of his work: 

“One should judge without sentimentality. After all, that’s 
only to begin again in another and better way. In any case, I've 
half a mind to chuck painting altogether and stick to sculpture, 
which I prefer.” (bibl. 13) 

It was in the spring of 1909 that Modigliani had several 
experiences which made him decide to give up painting and to 
express himself wholly in stone. There was the aforementioned 
meeting with Brancusi and, as a result of it, an awakening of 
interest in African Negro art. There was also the exhibition 
at Druet of sculptures by the Pole, Elie Nadelman, whose suc- 
cess stirred all denizens of the artists’ quarter. Finally, there 
was an encounter with Alexander Archipenko. 

A few contemporaries and friends of Modigliani have de- 
scribed his real activity as a sculptor; this can be assumed to 
have covered the period from the beginning of 1909 to the 
early part of 1915. If there are discrepancies or omissions in 
these reports—assembled here in their totality for the first time 

-it should be borne in mind that these recollections were writ- 
ten years, or even decades, after the artist’s death in 1920. The 
critic, André Salmon, writes: 
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Modigliani, Head, Limestone, 18'/," h. Perls Galleries, New Yor! 


‘To Brancusi’s studio in the Rue Vaugirard . . . Modigliani 
came and went, his hands in the pockets of his everlasting vel 
vet suit, clutching to his hip the ever-present drawing-pad 
bound in celestial blue. Brancusi gave no advice, gave no 
lessons. But from there, Modigliani took the idea of geometry 
in space, different from that which was usually taught, or which 
at that time could have been found in modern studios. Tempted 
by sculpture, he tried his hand, but retained from those days in 
Brancusi’s studio only that lengthening of the human figure, 
which characterizes so directly the style of his painted figures.” 
(bibl. 12) 

Ludwig Meidner, the German Expressionist, was not en- 
thusiastic about Modigliani’s venture into sculpture. He met the 
Italian in 1909: “It was at that time that Modigliani’s plastic 
period began. Influenced by Negro art, he started a kind of 
cubist portrait sculpture which, however, within his life-work, 
does not seem very important.’’ (bibl. 10) Another German, 
Curt Stoermer, met Modigliani in the same year, visiting him 
in his studio in the Cité Falguiére, which he described as devoid 
of any furniture or decoration. According to Stoermer, Modigli- 
ani and Archipenko did not like each other, and the former 
even created his sculptures because he loathed the sensual, de- 
moniac vivacity of the Russian’s work. Stoermer saw there the 
discrepancy between Slavic wildness and Latin cool-headedness 
He also emphasized the influence on Modigliani’s sculptures 


*André Salmon claims—according to Dorival (4)—that one 


head, acquired by the Musee de L’Art Moderne, was executed as late 


as 1919, but his recollection must be erroneous 
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Modigliani, Caryatid. ca. 1914, Limestone, 36'/,” h. Museum of Modern Art. 


for which he had no liking, while he admired his paintings—of 
African Negro art, seen by the Italian for the first time in the 
shop of the dealer Brummer, and in the collection of the painter 
Frank Burty-Haviland: 

“He had a tremendous urge to make sculptures himself. 
Having ordered a large piece of sandstone to be placed in his 
studio, he cut directly into the stone. Just as there were times 
when he loved idleness and indulged in it with the greatest 
sophistication, there were also times when he plunged himself 
deep into work. He started using the chisel when the first sun 
rays began to light the studio. All his sculptures he cut directly 
into the stone, never touching clay or plaster. He felt destined 
to be a sculptor. There were certain periods when this urge 
started, and radically shoving all painting tools aside, he 
snatched the hammer.” (bibl. 19) 

The most detailed story comes from the dealer and critic 
Adolphe Basler, who writes about Modigliani’s sculptural period 
as follows: 

“Modigliani seemed to abandon painting [in 1909}. Negro 
sculpture haunted him and the art of Picasso tormented him. 
This was the time when the Polish sculptor Nadelman exhibited 
his works at the Druet Gallery. The Natanson brothers, former 
editors of the Revue Blanche, drew the attention of Gide and 
{Octave} Mirbeau to this new talent. The experiments of 
Nadelman also disturbed Picasso. In fact, the principles of 
spherical decomposition in Nadelman’s drawings and sculptures 
preceded the subsequent experiments of the cubist Picasso. The 
first sculptures of Nadelman which astonished Modigliani were 





Modigliani, Rose Cary- 
atid, 1914, gouache, 
pencil and crayon, 
233/, x 173/,". Norton 
Gallery and School of 
Art, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 





a stimulus to him. His curiosity turned to the forms created by 
the archaic Greeks, and to the Indo-Chinese (K/mer) sculpture 
that was beginning to be known among the painters and 
sculptors, and he assimilated many things, though he always 
reserved his admiration for the refined art of the Far East, and 
for the simplified proportions of Negro sculpture.” (bibl. 12) 
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Modigliani, Caryatid, Crayon on paper 


Modigliani, Caryatid, Crayon on paper 
right) 
Modigliani, Caryatid Head, Stone, 9 
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For several years, Modigliani did nothing but draw, and 
to trace round and supple arabesques, faintly emphasizing with 
a bluish or rosy tone the elegant contours of those numerous 
caryatids which he always planned to execute in stone. And he 
attained a design very sure, very melodious, at the same time 
with a personal accent, with great charm, sensitive and fresh 
Then one day, he started to sculpt figures and heads directly 
out of the stone. He used the chisel only until the war {this 
statement is probably incorrect, for other sources make him 
continue sculpture until the early part of 1915} but the few 
sculptures of his which remain reveal more than a little of his 
great aspirations. He tended towards restrained forms, but not 
entirely abstract in their schematic conciseness.” According to 
Basler, Modigliani worked a great deal, since he loved this 
craft: “Sculpture was his only ideal (son unique ideal) and he 
put high hopes in it.” (bibl. 12) 

There were two others, fellow-sculptors who met him 
somewhat later than the men quoted so far, and while they ad- 
mired his talent, they were not blind to his foibles. One of these 
was Ossip Zadkine who knew him after he had moved from 
Montmartre to Montparnasse. Having placed all his paintings 
in a hotel at the Cité Falguiére, Modigliani got himself a studio 
on 216, Boulevard Raspail, where he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to sculpture. Zadkine regretfully says that Modigli- 
ani allowed himself to be too sketchy in his work. His statues 


were ‘never finished (jamais finis) as though for shame, not 











Modigliani, Head 1915(?) Stone, 221,” h. Museum of Modern Art. (above) 


Modigliani, Head, Limestone, 267/,” h. Collection of Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., 
St. Louis. (right) 


for a mysterious reason.” Zadkine also saw him make painted 
sculptures (sculptures polychromes) of which not a single one 
is extant; eventually he noticed that Modigliani was slackening 
his efforts: “Little by little the sculptor in him was dying.” 
(bibl. 12) 

Among the artists closest to Modigliani was the sculptor 
Jacques Lipchitz, who has given us a full report on his late 
friend. Below are those statements that deal with Modigliani 
as a sculptor: 

“The first time’”—Lipchitz writes—'‘we met was when 
Max Jacob [the poet-painter} introduced me to him, and Mo- 
digliani invited me to his studio at the Cité Falguiére. At that 
time [in 1913} he was making sculpture, and of course I was 
especially interested to see what he was doing 

“When I came to his studio—it was spring or summer 
I found him working outdoors. A few heads in stone—maybe 
five—were standing on the cement floor of the court in front 





of the studio. He was adjusting them one next to the other. 

“I can see him as if it were today, stooping over those heads 
of his, explaining to me that he had conceived all of them as an 
ensemble. It seems to me that these heads were exhibited later 
the same year in the Salon d’Automne, arranged in step-wise 
fashion like tubes of an organ to produce the special music he 


wanted.* 


* According to Pfannstiel, Modigliani exhibited at the Salon 
d’Automne only once, in 1919, showing several oils, but no sculpture 
Yet Lipchitz’ memory was proven to be correct by researches made by 
Modigliani’s daughter who found in the catalogue of the 10th Salon 
d’Automne (1912) the listing of seven heads (‘‘a decorative ensemble’ ) 
by her father, and also discovered an undated letter by Amedeo, ad 
dressed to his brother Umberto, in which things en bloc, shown at the 
Salon, must refer to the same hermae. Incidentally, Miss Modigliani 
reveals that her father had shown several statues as early as 1911 at the 
Rue du Colonel Combes studio of 
Amedeo de Suza Cardoso. (Bibl. 11) 


his Portuguese-born painter friend, 
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“Modigliani, like some others at the time, was very taken 
with the notion that sculpture was sick, that it had become 
very sick with Rodin and his influence. There was too much 


modeling in clay, too much ‘mud.’ The only way to save sculp- 
ture was to begin carving again, directly in stone. We had many 
very heated discussions about this, for I did not for one moment 
believe that sculpture was sick, nor did I believe that direct 
carving was by itself a solution to anything. But Modigliani 
could not be budged; he held firmly to his deep conviction. He 
had been seeing a good deal of Brancusi, who lived nearby, and 
he had come under his influence. When we talked of different 
kinds of stone—hard and soft—Modigliani said that the stone 
itself made very little difference; the important thing was to 
give the carved stone the feeling of hardness, and that came 
from within the sculptor himself ; regardless of what stone they 
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Modigliani, Head, Stone, 27” h. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Modigliani, Head, Stone, 251," h. Chester Dale Collection, New York, Photo 
courtesy of National Gallery of Art. (left) 


use, some sculptors make their work look soft, but others can use 
even the softest of stones and give their sculpture hardness. 
Indeed, his own sculpture shows how he used this idea.” 

Then Lipchitz adds: 

“He could never forget his interest in people, and he 
painted them so to say, with abandon, urged on by the intensity 
of his feeling and vision. This is why Modigliani, though he 
admired African Negro and other primitive arts as much as any 
of us, was never profoundly influenced by them—any more 
than he was by Cubism. He took from them certain stylistic 
traits, but he was hardly affected by their spirit.” (bibl. 9) 

None of these artists and writers has dealt with the Italian 
interlude covering the last months of 1909, and the early part 
of 1910. Around 1930, however, Gotthard Jedlicka interviewed 
the artist's brother, ex-Senator Emmanuele Modigliani, and has 














Modigliani, Head !Caryatid?), Stone, 17,” h. Collection of Mrs. Lois O. Dailey, 
Narragansett, «R.1. 


given us a detailed report. (bibl. 8) From Charles Douglas we 
have learned additional details about the causes precipitating 
Modigliani’s flight back to his mother. 

In the spring and summer of 1909 he had worked fever- 
ishly on a series of busts and figures. Overwork, alcohol, and 
lack of sufficient food undermined his health so thoroughly that, 
one day in September, he collapsed in his studio. The late Jacob 
Epstein and the painter Augustus John came to his rescue, the 
latter by purchasing some of his statues. Modigliani was put 
on a train, and arrived at Leghorn in a state of exhaustion. 
After his recovery at home, which took a few weeks, he was 
urged by his family to stay permanently in Italy, safe from the 
menace of Paris. The artist himself expressed a wish to settle 
down at Carrara, a town in the Northern Appenines, famed 
for the white marble quarried in its neighborhood. Senator 
Modigliani thereupon rented a studio for his brother at Carrara, 
with plenty of stones available in the vicinity, and the two 
traveled there together to inspect the new workshop. But the 
artist disliked the place, with its rustic loneliness, and yearned 
for the great city of Paris. His family’s attempts to rescue him 
came to naught.* 

Back in Paris, the artist returned to his work as well as to 








Modigliani, Head of a Young Girl, bronze. H. 97/,". Edition by daughter of 
Modigliani. Signed, Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 


his old habits. He seems to have continued sculpting until 
early in 1915; Margaret Miller has rightly pointed out® the 
striking similarity between a sketch in colored pencil and oil 
of a woman’s head, dated 1915, and a stone head then owned 
by the late Curt Valentin, New York. Obviously, the sketch 
served as a preparation for the execution of this stone head. 

Why did he finally abandon sculpture ? Nina Hammet, who 
first met him in 1914 when he was still drawing and sculpting, 
sums up his problems succinctly as follows: “He always re- 
garded sculpture as his real métier and it was probably only 
lack of money, the difficulty of obtaining materials, and the 


*Claude Roy relates that Modigliani made some sculptures at 
Carrara. Presumably he showed them to some colleagues at Leghorn. 
The latter may have disapproved of them—at any rate, Modigliani, 
who at times suffered moods of iconoclastic despair, loaded all the 
pieces on a hand-cart, pushed the cart to the nearest canal, and dumped 
into it all his work. Roy expresses the hope that “some archaeologically 
minded frogman will one day go in search of them, and restore them 
to their place in the sun.” (bibl. 16) 

*In a conversation with the author during the Modigliani exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art in 1951. The sketch (Rosa 
Porprina, now in the collection of Dr. Riccard Jucker, Milan) is il- 
lustrated on p. 27 (left) of the exhibition catalogue, the stone head 
appears on p. 8. 
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amount of time required to complete a work in stone that made 
him return to painting during the last five years of his life.” 
(bibl.) Another reason, mentioned by several writers, was his 
poor health: his throat and lungs, delicate since the attack of 
tuberculosis suffered in his teens, were affected by the constant 
inhalation of tiny particles chipped off by his tools; also, paint- 
ing required less physical strength.® Shortly after having begun 
to paint again Modigliani was to meet the poet and dealer 
Leopold Zborowski, who encouraged him as a painter and some- 
what eased his struggle for existence. 

It is unknown how many sculptures were done by the 
artist, but the twenty or so that have been definitely identified 
undoubtedly constitute only a small fraction of his output. As 
stated above Modigliani had the habit of destroying or discard- 
ing all that he considered below his standards. In addition, 
many of his works in all media were lost when, unable to pay 
his rent, he would sneak out like a thief, leaving his creations to 
be disposed of by the irate landlord. The Caryatid (p. 72), 
now in the Museum of Modern Art, had a strange fate. It had 
been carved from a building stone on the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, found by the artist near a half-completed structure 
that had been abandoned when the workmen had been called 
up for military service in 1914. This piece fell into neglect, was 
pushed over and broken. Upon the request of the architect 
Pierre Chareau, however, it was mended without alteration by 
Lipchitz, and it remained in the architect's garden until 1939. 
It was lent by the Curt Valentin gallery to the Museum for its 
Modigliani exhibition in 1951, and acquired by the Museum 
in the same year. 

The statues that have survived are of uneven value, and in 
various stages of completion, from mere sketches to completed 
works. They are cut chiefly out of limestone, and range in height 
from small heads, twenty inches high or less, to the large stand- 
ing figure now in the collection of Gustave Schindler, which 
is sixty-three inches high. Eight of the sculptures are in mu- 
seums in England, France, and the United States, and about a 
dozen have been privately collected, mainly by Americans. The 
chronology of these works is uncertain, and based solely upon 
the vague recollections of visitors who, at various times, saw 
the statues in Modigliani’s studio. 

The artist's place in the realm of modern sculpture is dif- 
ficult to define. He does not belong in any of the schools that 
flourished around 1910, especially Cubism and Futurism. Un- 
questionably he was slightly influenced by Brancusi, whose work 
relies on surface sensuousness, linear rhythm, and the relation 
of masses. But he never followed Brancusi into the realm of 
utter abstraction, always retaining a large measure of recog- 
nizable affinity to nature. As for his other colleague, with whom 
he could match his strength—Archipenko—Modigliani was re- 
pelled by his cubist “Sculpto-Paintings” (Curt Stoermer be- 
lieves this hostility was produced by the antagonism between 
the Slav’s unrestrained chaotic temperament, and the Latin’s 
objectivity, serene and architectural in his plastic statements). 
(bibl. 19) Lipchitz, who was seven years Modigliani’s junior, 


* At one time Modigliani turned to wood, probably to avoid the 
unpleasant effects he suffered from working in stone. To obtain this 
wood, he is said to have stolen, with the aid of a painter friend, ties 
from a nearby Métro station. These wood sculptures seem to have dis- 
appeared, though. Jeanne Modigliani (bibl. 11) notes that one wood 
sculpture was sold at auction in 1951, but fails to give further details. 
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came into his own after Modigliani had forsaken sculpture. 
Modigliani’s sculptural talent seems to have developed in 
the right direction even before his meetings with Brancusi, to 
judge by his drawings and paintings made prior to 1909 (none 
of his extant sculptural work can be dated earlier than 1909). 
There we find a high degree of plastic feeling, a solidity of 
form which allowed no detachment of the parts of the body, a 
tendency towards rhythm and simplification which is a sculptor’s 
trademark. We also know that he was bitterly opposed to Rodin, 
though he lived in Paris during the last eleven years of the 
master’s life (1906-1917) when Rodin, no longer challenged 
and berated as an innovator, was regarded as a demi-god by 
most Frenchmen. He must have found Rodin’s denial of the 
integrity of stone loathsome indeed, as well as the textural soft- 
ness of his marbles cut, not by the master himself, but by his 
praticiens and metteurs au point. Undoubtedly, Modigliani 
would have agreed with the stern assertion made by his British 
contemporary and colleague, Eric Gill, that the name ‘‘sculptor” 
should be denied to any man who did not cut his own stone. 
The belief frequently expressed even in the writings of art 
historians—that Modigliani’s plastic ideas grew predominantly 
out of his contacts with African Negro art—must be rejected as 
vastly exaggerated. It is like saying that Manet’s art would have 
been unthinkable without his visual experience of Hokusai’s 
color prints. In either case, the contact with non-European art 
merely helped the European master to free himself from the 
fetters of a dominant school, be it neo-Classicism 4 la Ingres, 
or, in the case of Modigliani, Impressionism. Negro sculpture 
helped the generation born around 1880—including Archi- 
penko, Brancusi and, of course, Picasso—to rid themselves of 
Rodin’s Impressionism that was, in the last analysis, three- 
dimensional painting; the young men who began to fulfill their 
talents between 1900 and 1910, admired the primitive’s faculty 
of expressing emotions through purely sculptural means, with a 
minimum of naturalistic descriptive elements, and a maximum 
of emotional pitch, produced by “omissions,” and “‘distortions.’”? 
But of these sculptors only Picasso, who, according to Ger- 
trude Stein, became acquainted with African Negro art through 
Matisse as early as 1906, actually incorporated African forms 
into some of his works. The title “Negro Period” given to the 
years 1907-08 seems justified. The case of Modigliani is dif- 
ferent. His biographer Pfannstiel rejects the notion that the 
artist's work had taken on any African characteristics. A decade 
later, Robert J. Goldwater demonstrated this in detail: 
“Though he keeps the long neck that we have noticed 
Picasso omitting, he bends and curves it, as he tilts the head, 
in order to continue the arabesques of the sloping shoulders; the 
oval eyes are tilted, and the long nose becomes concave in out- 
line. In his flat forms Modigliani never achieves any of the 
effect of cubic mass that is supposed to be the main influence 


"If Modigliani ever had formulated his ideas in writing, they 
would have been almost identical with those expressed by a younger 
contemporary, the American John B. Flannagan, who wrote as fol- 
lows: “To that instrument of the subconscious, the hand of the sculptor, 
there exists an image within every rock. The creative act of realiza- 
tion merely frees it. . . .” According to Flannagan, the sculptor’s goal 
is‘. . . the austere elimination of the accidental for ordered simplifica- 
tion . . . the greatest possible preservation of cubic compactness . . . 
even to preserve the identity of the original rock so that it hardly seems 


carved.” (bibl. 6) 











of Negro art, and even his sentimental linear rhythms are far 
removed from the repetitions of design on which African sculp- 
ture is built. In accordance with the decorative character of his 
whole art his deformations of form are elongations adding to 
grace and sentiment, and so are directly opposed to the thicken- 
ing of mass characteristic of Negro sculpture.” 

Goldwater demonstrates that even in those samples of 
Modigliani’s sculptural art where the affinity to African art 
seems greatest, there are as many differences as there are simi- 
larities.* (bibl. 7) The faces are rectangular in either case, the 
mouths narrow short slits, the noses long and flat, and joined 
in one line with the eyelids. On the other hand, the mouth by 
Modigliani, slightly twisted upward, is put close under the nose 
whereas the Dance Mask, to which Goldwater compares the 
head, has the mouth down near the bottom of the chin. Alto- 
gether, there is nothing frighteningly death-like about Modig- 
liani’s works which are generally serene and lovely. 

Therefore, we should not overlook the Western sources 
that may have inspired the young sculptor. One should not 
forget his Italian origin and the fact that he was, during his 
formative years, exposed to Greek and Roman as well as Italian 
Renaissance works, plentifully exhibited in Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Venice and other cities he visited. Well-read as he was, 
he surely must have known of Michelangelo's famous letter to 
Messer Benedetto, wherein he made important statements on 
the relationship between sculpture and painting—opinions 
largely discarded by Rodin and his circle. 

“It seems to me,” wrote Michelangelo, ‘‘that the nearer 
painting approaches sculpture the better it is, and that sculpture 
is worse the nearer it approaches painting . . . By sculpture I 
mean that which is done by carving—sculpture that is done by 
adding on. resembles painting.” 

To get away from the influence of Rodin, many sculptors 
in the period between 1900 and 1910 sought refuge in the 
world of antiquity. Nadelman went to the Glyptothek in Mu- 
nich with its collection of Fifth Century pediment figures from 
the temple of Aegina. Modigliani’s work, however, has stronger 
affinities with the archaic period of Greek art, which was not 
much concerned with naturalistic representation, but more oc- 
cupied with formal patterns. Like the Greek sculptors (and 
early Egyptian masters) Modigliani bore in mind the strong 
afhnity between architecture and sculpture. Whereas a great 
deal of 19th century sculpture is quite independent of its sur- 
roundings, and can be used in a garden corner or on a table 
as decoration, Modigliani’s works have retained the architec- 
tonic strength found in the figures that were part and parcel of 
an ancient temple. While in the Victorian era much of sculpture 
deteriorated into pathetic bric-a-brac (often blown up to huge 
size), Modigliani’s work is reminiscent of those sculptural fig- 
ures called upon to serve with the massive framework of an 


* James Johnson Sweeney also cautions us against overestimating 
the Parisian artists’ borrowings from Africans: “. . . These (borrow- 
ings), like the adoption of characteristically negroid form-motifs by 
Modigliani . . . appear today as having been more in the nature of at- 
tempts at interpretation, or expressions of critical appreciation, than 
true assimilation. When we occasionally come across something in con- 
temporary art that looks as if it might have grown out of a genuine 
plastic assimilation of the Negro approach, on closer examination we 
almost invariably find that it can as fairly be attributed to another in- 
fluence near home.”’ (bibl. 20) 





Aegean sanctuary. This is particularly evident if one looks at 
the large female figure (formerly Curt Valentin Collection) and 
of the somewhat smaller Caryatid. We know, in fact, that 
Modigliani dreamt of producing a great series of Caryatids 
which he called ‘‘colonnes de tendresses”’ and which might have 
surrounded his temple of Beauty. But except for the one Cary- 
atid now in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, all that he 
managed to create was a large number of drawings—in gouache, 
pencil, crayon, water color, and mixed media—of such figures 
destined to serve as architectural columns.’’?° 

Frustrated as a sculptor, Modigliani was to devote his last 
five years exclusively to painting. But the lessons he learned 
while concentrating on sculpture were not wasted, and they 
clearly enhanced the formal strength and structural solidity of 
his painting, as if to echo the wise words uttered by the artist's 
compatriot, Michelangelo: “It seems to me that the nearer 
painting approaches sculpture, the better it is . . .” 


* Other periods and examples of art, however, have been drawn 
into the orbit by art critics as well. R. S$. Wilenski, contemplating the 
figure in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was reminded of forms in 
medieval sculpture influenced by Byzantine manuscripts, as well as of 
Chinese Tang figures. (bibl 21) Dorival compares one of Modigliani’s 
hands, acquired by the Musée d’Art Moderne, with certain Eastern 
Asiatic Buddhas, as well as with 12th century works of the Languedoc, 
and the sculptures on the Porte Royale of the Cathedral of Chartres 
He sees in it the spirituality of an El Greco, and the mannerist tech- 
nique of certain Tuscan Renaissance artists. (bibl. 4) These comments 
show that there must exist a spiritual kinship between the plastic forms 
of all ages and nations, and that the best masters, whatever their ori- 
gin, always considered emotional fervor, full three-dimensional realiza- 
tion, and truth to material more important than representational ac- 
curacy. 

 Dorival: “Few themes have . . . haunted the artist's mind so 


much.” (4) 
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David Gebhard 


THE DIABLO CAVE PAINTINGS 


It has only been within the past decade that a number of 
professional art historians have begun to devote their effort to 
a study of primitive art. Within the last few years, important 
studies have been produced on many phases of the primitive 
art of Africa, of Central America, and of the South Seas. But 
one need not go so far afield to encounter many intriguing ex- 
amples of primitive art, for in North America, there remains 
an almost untouched field which is simply waiting for serious 
study and exploration. It is unfortunate that so few people have 
experienced or are even aware of the great wealth of prehistoric 
and historic rock drawings which occur in the plains, mountain 
and coastal regions of the western United States. 

From an aesthetic and cultural point of view, the most 
intriguing of these prehistoric American drawings are to be 
found in four locations: the caves and shelters along the coast 
of Southern California, on the protected cliff faces and rock 
shelters in eastern and northern Utah, on cliffs and loose boul- 
ders in the high mountain valleys and plains of western Wyo- 
ming, and finally in cave-shelters and on protected rock surfaces 
near the confluence of the Pecos and Rio Grande Rivers in 
southwestern Texas and in the adjacent area of northern Mexico. 
The drawings of each of these areas reveal a distinct and very 
individual style of representation. While each of these may 
share certain design and subject matter characteristics with draw- 
ings from other areas, nevertheless, they have their own idio- 
syncracies of style. According to our present information, each 
of these four groups is restricted to a specific geographic area 
and would seem to have been made during a very brief period 
of time. 

The area located at the joining of the Pecos with the Rio 
Grande is now undergoing a thorough archaeological examina- 
tion, for soon many of these prehistoric painting sites will be 
flooded owing to the construction of the Diablo Dam on the 
Rio Grande. Although only a preliminary study of these paint- 
ings has been completed, it is possible to discern as many as 
six very distinct styles. These styles range in time from an un- 
determined date before 900 A.D. to as late as the mid-nineteenth 
century. The oldest and at the same time the most spectacular 
and aesthetically interesting of these styles is that which was 
produced by a group called the Pecos River Focus. Their paint- 
ings are to be found in well over one hundred cave-shelters 
located in the many deep canyons of the area. The floors of these 
cave-shelters often contain deep midden deposits which have 
yielded the tools, weapons, implements, baskets, mats, and 
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other objects used by these people through hundreds of years. 
These cave-shelters, some over 400 feet in length and 80 feet 
in height, contain intricate polychrome paintings in panels occa- 
sionally up to several hundred feet in length. In the more pro- 
tected shelters, these paintings are remarkably well preserved. 

These Pecos drawings employ a variety of colors: two 
shades of red, black, yellow, white, orange and blue-green. The 
commonest colors in all the paintings of this Diablo area are 
the two shades of red and black. Generally, in the Pecos draw- 
ings, not more than three colors occur in the delineation of a 
single figure, although one individual cave may well contain 
as many as seven different colors. The colored pigments were 
obtained locally; the reds, yellow and orange were made from 
ochres, limonite and hematite; the black, from powdered man- 
ganese ; the white, from gypsum, kaolin, or barite; and the blue- 
green, from copper-oxide obtained in Mexico or to the west 
from southern New Mexico. In most cases, it would seem that 
the dry pigment was mixed with an oil or animal fat and applied 
with a brush; in some cases though, the pigment was allowed to 
dry into a hard congregate mass, and this was sharpened for 
direct application to the surface. There seem to have been certain 
procedures followed in the production of these drawings. For 
example, the red colors were, more often than not, applied first, 
and were followed by orange, white and finally by black. In a 
number of these sites, Pecos Style drawings have been painted 
partially or wholly over one another. But these superimpositions 
do not seem to represent a chronological sequence within the 
style, but rather point to an aspect of the technique which was 
utilized in producing the complete drawings. 


| 
| 
| 














Fig. 1. Paintings on wall of cave-shelter in Rattlesnake Canyon. Almost all of 
the visible perpendicular elements are human representations. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Pecos paintings 
is their close homogeneity of style. All of these pictographs are 
very similar in style, in technique, in drawings and in subject 
matter. This similarity would seem to indicate that all the draw- 
ings of the Pecos Type were produced over a very short period 
of time, perhaps less than two hundred years. 

On the whole, each of the panels would seem to constitute 
a single unified design. The human figure usually, but not 
always, dominates the panels. Weapons, especially atlatls, darts 
and throwing sticks; animals, such as antelope, deer, wolf and, 
above all, the cougar; plants, such as the sotol and yucca; and 
a variety of unidentifiable geometric forms were also depicted. 
Basically each of the groups of drawings were visually held 
together as a unit by the recapitulation of similar groups of 
colors and lines and by the repetition of a series of parallel per- 
pendicular elements, which were often reinforced from below 
by broad bands of color. These perpendicular accents were 
achieved by elongating the human figures, by dividing the 
human figures into vertical lines and color planes, and by occa- 
sionally encompassing them in one or more straight or wavy 
lines. The elongation of the human figures was further accen- 
tuated by long vertical or angled tassels hanging from the el- 
bows, by objects projecting upward from hands or arms, by 
what appear to be headdresses, by the grouping of vertical rows 
of throwing sticks and finally by emphasizing the atlatls and 
darts as angled or vertical lines. 

Although each individual design element of the Pecos 
drawings was symmetrical and well balanced, the panel as a 
whole is actually dominated by an extreme nervous tension 
which is evident in the play between solid color areas and in 
the use of tenacious moving lines, the injection of angled lines 





Fig. 2. Two elongated drawings of human figures painted in reds and yellows. 
Notice that the artist wishes to concentrate the viewer's attention on the arms, 
hands and the objects held by the figures. 





Fig. 3. Two conventionalized human figures dramatically placed between two 
leaping figures of the cougar. The human figures are depicted in a relatively 
static pose, especially in relation to the animated quality of the two animals 


of different colors which move against the vertical design and 
the occasional continuation of the design from the main area of 
the panel onto the ceiling of the shelter. 

The establishment of a sense of space is one of the most 
fascinating aspects of these drawings. As is generally true of 
primitive painting, any reference to specific space, which in the 
end we must recognize as simply another method of represent- 
ing space, is eliminated. The figures define a visual space in 
which, by two dimensional planes and surfaces, they create a 
spatial rythmn, and above all, a visual tension between them- 
selves and the surface upon which they are painted. The colors 
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Fig. 4. Another cougar in a leaping pose with a rather calm-appearing figure 
of a human below the animal. 
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Fig. 5. Conventionalized human figure apparently holding branches. Possible 
representation of mask to left. 


it . 


used and the textile quality and color of the surface of the cave 
go to make up the spatial movement in these panels. A further 
spatial element is forced on the viewer of the drawings, in that 
he must move from point to point in order to comprehend the 
panel as a whole. 

Not only is the human figure the dominant motif in this 
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Fig. 6. Mythical horned serpent together with abstract geometric form. Both 
painted in black and orange. 


Fig. 7. Two antelope being shot with darts. The primitive artists has been able 
to catch the running. quality of movement in these animals, not only in their 
pose, but in the way one follows the other up the wall of the shelter. 


style, but it also displays the widest variation in methods of 
representation. Human figures are rendered in solid, or groups 
of solid colors; by outline drawings; by rows of parallel lines; 
by single linear lines; and finally by negative drawings where 
the figure is depicted by painting the surrounding surfaces. 
No attention was paid to the facial features of these human 
figures, and legs and feet were often omitted. The artist con- 
centrated his attention on the relation of the human figure to 
other natural and man-made objects. The human figures also 
vary tremendously in size, even within a single panel; some 
being several times life size, others only a few inches high. 
Following the characteristic pattern of much of primitive art, 
the human figures are stylized in contrast to the relative natural- 
istic depiction of animals and plants. 

Perhaps when the present archaeological field work has 








been completed it will be possible to arrive at a full under- 
standing of the use and purpose of the Pecos drawings. Our 
present evidence would seem to suggest that these paintings 
probably served a wide variety of religious, social, and psycho- 
logical needs within their society. Their very sophistication of 
design indicates a certain element of pure art for art's sake, 
which is always present to one degree or another even in prim- 
itive art. An overt functional use of these drawings was un- 
doubtedly that of magic: to control nature, to punish enemies, 
to obtain powers, and to insure and to increase the available 
supplies of animals and plants. The drawings of atlatls, darts, 
throwing sticks, staffs or spears, and perhaps many of the un- 
identified geometric forms illustrate the desire of these primitive 
artists to assert their control and at the same time their rapport 
with their environment. 

These Pecos drawings are the most aesthetically sophisti- 
cated of the types in the area. Two of the other types are found 


at only one location each so that it is impossible at this time to 
generalize about them. In one of these, the Red Figure Type, 
the human figures and animals are still somewhat stylized, but 
are more naturalistic than Pecos drawings and are more ob- 
viously concerned with hunting magic. The last two types are 
crudely conceived and are quite characteristic of late Historic 
pictographs and petroglyphs found throughout the plains area 
of North America. 

Within the broader framework of primitive painting in 
North America, this relative chronology of the Diablo picto- 
graphs seems to fall into the general pattern, in which an earlier 
sophisticated and conventionalized style of painting is followed 
by more naturalistic forms and finally by drawings which are 
at best technically poor in quality. Such changes in patterns have 
been noted for other sequences of primitive paintings in North 
America, and it may well be that this pattern reoccurs through- 
out the whole of our continent. 


L. Hilbersheimer 


KASIMIR MALEVICH AND THE NON-OBJECTIVE WORLD 


A very important exhibition of Russian art was held in 
Berlin in 1922. In it were shown the works of all the different 
groups of artists who influenced the development of Russian 
art. Of special interest, quite naturally, were the works of those 
artists who came to the fore after the revolution. Along with 
artists already world-renowned, like Wassily Kandinsky, Marc 
Chagall and Alexander Archipenko, new and hitherto unknown 
artists appeared. The most important of these were the Con- 
structivist, Vladimir Tatlin and the Svprematist, Kasimir Male- 
vich. Their works attracted widespread attention and gained 
more and more influence. 

The Constructivists saw the world through the medium of 
technology. They resolutely pursued a new course—that of 
reality. The determination to take possession of reality is clearly 
perceptible in their non-utilitarian constructions. They did not 
seek to create an illusion by the use of colors on canvas but 
worked directly in materials such as wood, iron and glass. They 
worked directly toward the solution of new problems of ma- 
terials and form. Their works represent a transition to utilitarian 
architectonic structures. 

The most important work of Constructivism was Tatlin’s 


Reprinted from the Introduction to the first English translation of Die Gegen- 
standslose Welt by Kasimir Malevich, by the kind permission of the publisher 
Pau! Theobald and Company, Chicago. The book appeared in December, 1959. 


“Tower of the Third International.’ Tatlin was not an engineer 
but an artist. His tower was a synthesis of the technical and the 
artistic. It opened up the conventional body of the building 
and sought to combine the inside with the outside. It consisted 
of two cylinders and a pyramid of steel and glass. The cylinders 
contained assembly halls which rotated at different speeds in 
opposite directions. A huge spiral surrounded them. The tri- 
angle, Tatlin said, expressed the static concept of the Renais- 
sance, while the spiral expressed the dynamic concept charac- 
teristic of our age. In a way, Tatlin brought to realization the 
futurist dream of a dynamic architecture. 

The Suprematism of Malevich was in greatest contrast to 
the utilitarian aims of Constructivism. Malevich was opposed 
not only to any combination of art with utility but also to all 
imitations of nature. His aim was pure art and his own non- 
objective art is most radical. He insisted that art and the feelings 
which generate it are more basic and meaningful than religious 
beliefs and political conceptions. Religion and the state, in the 
past, employed art as a means of propaganda to further their 
aims. The usefulness of works of technology is short-lived but 
art endures forever. If humanity is to achieve a real and abso- 
lute order this must be founded on eternal values, that is, on 
art. A Doric temple is not beautiful today because it once 
served a religious purpose. This purpose no longer exists. Its 
form originated from a pure feeling of plastic proportions and 
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it retains its vitality and validity for all time. We are no longer 
aware of the original purpose of the temple but we admire it 
as a work of art. 

When Malevich created Suprematism in 1913 he was al- 
ready an established painter in Russia. He turned his back on 
all of his earlier accomplishments. His Suprematism compressed 
the whole of painting into a black square on a white canvas. 
“TI felt only night within me and it was then that I conceived 
the new art, which I called Suprematism.’ This was expressed 
by a black square on a white square. 
prematists . 


“The square of the Su- 
can be compared,” he said, “to the symbols of 
primitive men. It was not their intent to produce ornaments but 
to express the feeling of rhythm.” 

In 1918 Malevich created his painting, “White on White.” 
There again two squares, but what a difference! The painting, 
“Black Square on White” may be called static because the sides 
of both squares are parallel to each other. The painting, “White 
on White,” in which the inner square is placed at an angle, has 
a dynamic character and this became one of the characteristics 
of Malevich's subsequent works, which were richer and more 
differentiated in form. The picture, “White on White’’ has a 
minimum of contrast in color and it was Malevich's opinion 
that this would be characteristic of the painting of the future. 
Malevich's color concept was static but his concept of form, 
on the other hand, was dynamic. This stands in sharp contrast 
to the Neo-Plasticism of Piet Mondrain, in which the forms 
are static while the colors constitute the dyanimic element. 

What was the reaction to Malevich's work? The critics 
and the public sighed, ‘Everything we have loved in art is lost. 
We are in a desert. . . . Before us is nothing but a black square 
on a white ground!” Malevich himself felt, as he said, ‘‘a kind 
of timidity bordering on fear when I was called upon to leave 
‘the world of will and idea’ in which I had lived and worked 
and in the reality of which I had believed. But the blissful 
feeling of liberating non-objectivity drew me into the ‘desert’ 
where nothing is real but feeling and feeling became the con- 
tent of my life. This was no ‘empty square’ which I had ex- 
hibited but rather the sensation of non-objectivity.’ 

With his Suprematism, Malevich, in much the same way 
as Plato, broke through the barrier of sense perception of reality. 
They both held that the world as reported by our senses is an 
illusion. Malevich's simplicity and essentiality strongly influ- 
enced abstract painting not only in Russia but also in the West. 
A story is told of El Lissitzky which is to the point. Lissitzky was 
originally a pupil of Marc Chagall. He became so fascinated, 
however, with Malevich's Suprematism that he deserted Chagall 
and became a follower of Malevich. Since everything must have 
a name he coined for his paintings a new “ism’’—Proun and 
he considered his pictures a link between painting and architec- 
ture. 

Malevich's great influence brought about a kind of infla- 
tion, a cheapening of his established values. Suprematism was 
so simple that everybody could imitate it and a trend toward 
mechanical painting developed. People came to think it possible 
to order a painting by telephone from a house painter by giving 
him the measurements and specifying the colors ! 

But do we not have a similar inflation in architecture today ? 
Mies van der Rohe made a break with tradition as decisive as 
that of Malevich. Many of his imitators copy his forms without 
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understanding their meaning—Mies van der Rohe’s simplicity 
also seems so easy to imitate. This work of his, however, which 
seems so effortless is, in actuality, the result of unremitting and 
painstaking labor. Mies’ imitators, however, failing to grasp the 
essence of his work, turn it into a fashion but then soon tire of 
it and try to escape from it into a world of ever-changing fancy. 

In 1927 Kasimir Malevich came to Berlin and I got to 
know him personally. I recall taking long walks with him at 
that time, and engaging with him in profound and stimulating 
conversations. These were possible only with the aid of an 
interpreter, because he spoke no German and I no Russian. 

Malevich came to Berlin for two reasons. He wanted to 
show his work, presuprematist and suprematist, as well. The 
exhibition, which took place at the Grosse Berliner Kunstauss- 
teliung, was made possible by the Novembergruppe. Malevich's 
second reason was to get his book, The Non-Objective W orld, 
translated and published. The translation from Russian into 
German was made by A. von Riesen and the book was published 
by Albert Langen, Munich, in 1927 as volume 11 of the series 
of Bauhaus books under the title of Die Gegenstandslose Welt. 
An English translation of the second part, Suprematism, was 
made by F. Van Loon in 1950 but never printed. The present 
translation, the first English version to be published, was made 
from the German text (the Russian manuscript being unavail- 
able) by Howard Dearstyne. Dr. Samuel K. Workman has read 
the translation and made many valuable suggestions. 


Destruction of the Seated Man 
After de Kooning’s ‘Seated Man” Ca. 1938, now destroyed 


1. bloodless hands glowing 
staring at each other's emptiness 
postured as if expecting 
something to hold 
wistful apprehension 
the lines of the face 
could be disbelief fascination? 
suspended fear maybe anxiety 
of impending whirlwinds 
the boiling shadows 
eat at the flesh 
and shining hands too weak 
to grasp eternity 
wait for it to fall into their 


upturned palms 


2. perhaps those eyes are 
watching some color splashed smeared 
abstraction of the Landing 
or the silent cool night-beauty— 
sky lit with a distant neon rainbow 
watching the vermillion montage of morning 
rape the trembling nightness 


3. the penetrating darts 
through the shoulders 
later tore off the shadow-bitten 
head sent it spinning thru the 
electrified landscapes of Death 
the man still sat in the bright vacantness 
some of us can make our world 
blackwhite and sit headless with waiting hands 
forever 


Lorenzo Roberto Thomas 











GLITTERING FORMS 


The Art Nouveau exhibition which began at the Museum 
of Modern Art last summer will wind up a year of touring the 
country in May 1961. The various art forms on display taste- 
fully represent another link in the continuation of modern art. 
The essential spirit of the Art Nouveau, however, has not been 
precisely defined there: too many peripheral examples such as 
Gauguin’s painting and Rodin’s sculpture have been exhibited 
in order to provide background material, while examples of the 
Jugendstil, the German counterpart of the Art Nouveau move- 
ment, have been avoided. 

Out of a mass of material produced between 1893 and 
1902 the decorative arts most successfully illustrate the Art 
Nouveau. Indeed the selection might, in fact, be narrowed down 
even more. There are a number of substantial factors which 
point to jewelry as the most successful expression of the spirit 
of the Art Nouveau movement. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century is actually 
flavored with a jeweled spirit. A group of so-called Decadent 
artists and writers isolated themselves from the bourgeoisie and 
composed their own world of concentrated artifice and affecta- 
tion. Within this world they searched for novelty, a search that 
was rewarded with bizarre images. These Decadents doted on 
sophistication and esoteric ideas in their life and art to such an 
extent that the latter became overrefined, precious. This pre- 
cious or jeweled quality is evident in both the written and visual 
arts. Oscar Wilde in The Picture of Dorian Gray spoke of “that 
curious jewelled style, vivid and obscure at once . . . that char- 
acterizes the work of some of the finest artists of the French 
school of Symbolists. . . .’’ In the same book Wilde used a page 
and a half to describe his hero's fascination with jewels. John 
Betjeman, in the final sentence of his introduction to the anthol- 
ogy, The Eighteen-Nineties, summed up the quality of the liter- 
ary work of the last decade of the nineteenth century, saying, 
“These precious jewels may look incongruous on our utility 
clothes, but they are none the less precious and none the less 
jewels.”” As if responding to Mr. Betjeman’s summation, sev- 
eral lines of poetry within his anthology are embellished with 
“jeweled” words; for example, 

Spreading their brilliant fans, screen after screen 
Of burnished sapphire, gemmed with mimic suns 


from Peacocks, by Olive Custance. 


This article is the outgrowth of a seminar on the Art Nouveau movement, given 
by Professor George Collins at Columbia just before the opening of the exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art (June, 1960). Miss Shulof is working toward 
a Ph.D. in this area. 





Suzanne Shulof 


The Art Nouveau Jewelry 


Fig. 1. Philipe Wolfers. Head of Medusa. Pendant on gold chain, 1898-99. 
Carved ivory, enameled gold and opal. c. 4” high. Signed. Courtesy of 


L. Wittamer-de-Camps, Brussels 


This “jeweled’’ quality of the literature is as pronounced 
in the visual arts. Louis Comfort Tiffany's iridescent Favrile 
glass, which was exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in 1958, and Emile Gallé’s patina and crystal-marquetry 
processed glassware both conceal the transparent quality of glass 
and present an array of gem-like colors. A shallow glass bow] 
now in the exhibition was made by René Lalique, one of the 
most prominent jewelers of the period. The bowl, like a piece 
of jewelry, is set with four opals. The combination of rubble- 
work and warm colored tiles on Antonio Gaudi’s buildings, the 
Park Giiell and Casa Batllo, produces a brilliance which has 
been unequalled in the twentieth century. Lastly, the Secession 
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painter, Gustav Klimt, often applied sparkling gold and silver 
sequins to his canvas. 

The emphasis on jewelry, moreover, is indicative of the rage 
of “feminism” prevalent at the end of the century. “Feminism 
is all the fashion,’’ observed Maurice Donnay, ‘the word is on 
everybody’s lips and turns up in every conversation.”’ Although 
jewelry has long been an effective means of accentuating fem- 
ininity, at the time of the Art Nouveau the two—jewelry and 
femininity—were often associated with one another. W. Fred 
noted, “.. . there is no doubt that there is far more activity in the 
production of jewellery for women in Vienna than in almost any 





Fig. 2. Louis Comfort Tiffany. Hand mirror with peacock motif. c 
1900, Silver, enamel, sapphires. 10'/," long. Collection of Joseph H 
Heil, New York City 


other city. The culture of our town is, indeed, essentially fem 


inine.”’ Gabriel Mourey, talking about the jewelry work of the 


Frenchman, Jules Desbois, maintained, “Any womanly gesture 
suffices; and in truth, what more is needed to make a real work 
of art in the form of a brooch or a button?” 

In addition to associating jewelry with the general character 
of the time, close attention must be given to the artistic quality 
of Art Nouveau jewelry. This jewelry, produced by individuals 
and workshops, excells in inventiveness and in quality craftsman- 
ship. René Lalique of France, Phillip Wolfers of Belgium, and 
Louis Comfort Tiffany of America were the leading exponents 
of the new trend in jewelry, their foremost aim being to produce 
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an artistic effect achieved by giving equal consideration to the 
gem and to its setting. The Art Nouveau jewelers were, n« 
doubt, influenced by the style of Carlo Guiliano and Lucian 
Falize, who, working in the historical styles around the middle 
of the century, had emphasized the use of cabochons and the 
chasing of metals. The path so paved before them, Art Nouveau 
jewelers moved ahead in new directions. Using a variety of 
semi-precious stones of low economic value, they placed them 
in intricately carved settings. This jewelry, when completed in 
terms of the Art Nouveau from language, is worthy of formal 
and iconographical analysis. 

Formal analysis is generally based on the most prevalent 
motif of the Art Nouveau—the “‘whiplash”’ line. Art Nouveau 
images were either pictorially described or suggested by the line. 
This line, at its best, whips out in a long swirl and consists of an 
arbitrarily swelling and thinning mass. The forcefulness inherent 
in the movement of this “whiplash” line is held back in two di- 
mensional forms such as textiles, and the idea of organic growth 
implied in the line is not allowed to develop to a mature stage. 
Because of its forcefulness and insistence on organic growth, the 
“whiplash” line is only truly manifested in intrinsically organic 
structures, i.e. three dimensional art forms. 

While architecture, glassware, furniture, and jewelry are all 
successfully rendered in terms of this line, jewelry attains 
superiority by virtue of its small size, its materials, and its depic- 
tion of images. The scale of the Art Nouveau line in relation to a 
form is important from an aesthetic standpoint. The intricately 
swollen and thinned mass of the line becomes pretentious when 
the line is extended to any degree, and jewelry, being the smallest 
of these three dimensional forms, can consequently preserve its 
strong pulsating quality. Materials must be considered in the 
light of their flexibility, and metal, which is used for jewelry 
settings, can be manipulated to suit the sculptural Art Nouveau 
line. Art Nouveau glassware and furniture can also fulfill these 
requirements with their restricted size and pliable materials that 
lend themselves to the line. Jewelry, however, possesses a third 
element—Art Nouveau imagery. While other three dimensional 
forms partially represented these images, the jewelry could ex- 
hibit a large proportion of the Art Nouveau repertory. 

The scope of this repertory is extensive. Threatening fe- 
males with long hair and penetrating eyes, dandyish males, 
monocotyledon plants, insects, and long necked birds are only a 
few examples of the strange iconography. For the purpose of 
heightening the artful nature of these images they were depicted 
in subtle colors. The variety of color value and hue that was 
offered by precious and especially semi-precious stones and the 
flexibility of form available in metal made for convincing Art 
Nouveau representation. An excellent example of an Art Nou- 
veau image that was exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art's 
show is the Medusa pendant and gold chain made by Phillip 
Wolfers (fig. 1). The pendant is made with ivory, enameled 
gold, and opals. The Medusa’s tortured gaze entraps the specta- 
tor’s attention immediately. The intensity of this gaze is en- 
hanced by the combination of fiery opal eyes and a deeply carved 
brow. The expressive face is further intensified by wriggling 
snakes which twist away from her head. The pulsating whiplash 
line appears in the bodies of these wriggling snakes. Among im- 
pressive pieces of jeweled work in the exhibition is the Tiffany 
mirror (fig. 2). Tiffany employed Art Nouveau motifs (al- 
though his taste for peacocks derives from Byzantine art), force- 











Fig. 3. Henry van de Velde. Belt Clasp, c. 1900. Silver. Photograph courtesy 
of Kunstgewerbemuseum, Zirich. 





Fig. 4. Hector Guimard. Pin for Mme Fig. 7. René Lalique. Decorative comb. 
Guimard. c. 1900, Gold, onyx, moon- c. 1900. Carved horn surmounted by 
stones and pearls. Cooper Union bird with gold body. 6%,” long. Det 
Museum, New York City. Danske Kunstindustrimuseet. 


ful whiplash lines, and a variety of material to produce the 
artistic effect. Two other examples shown here, although not in 
the exhibition (figs. 3 and 4), were designed by the architects 
Henry van de Velde and Hector Guimard. The belt buckle and 
pin exhibit the distinctive curving forms. Tense energy and 
organic growth are manifested in the abstract conceptions of 
these lines. 

At the turn of the century this jewelry as produced by vari- 
ous artists and workshops was not hidden in jewelry boxes (see 
fig. 5) or behind glass counters. In 1895 René Lalique’s work 
(figs. 6 and 7) attracted attention at the Salon du Champ de 
Mars. He was later represented in the opening of Solomon 
Bing’s shop L’ Art Nouveau, in the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1900, and in the Turin exhibition in 1902. If the other jewelers’ 
work was not as widely exhibited, nevertheless they received 
considerable acclaim. The jewelry, however, was not only seen 
in the context of the major arts: it appears that many women em- 





Fig. 5. Charles Knox. Jewel Box. c. 1900. Silver, decorated with mother-of- 
pearl, turquoise and enamel. Made by Liberty & Co., London. 11'/, x 6x 3Y,”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 





Fig. 6. René Lalique. Brooch. c. 1900. Carved horn in the shape of woman's 
face, gold and enamel; pearl drop. c. 4” wide. Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Paris 


ployed it, although it is difficult to say exactly who and how. The 
Art Nouveau jewelry may have appealed to the female who was 
devoted to clothing and to adorning herself, or to such enterpris- 
ing women striving for higher goals in the professional or 
artistic world as Sarah Bernhardt. There is good reason to believe 
that many types of women adorned themselves with this jewelry, 
since it was produced in very large quantities and was, in many 
cases, an effective means of accentuating femininity. 

All in all the jewelry was the most thorough exponent of 
the Art Nouveau psyche. The esoteric world of the Decadents is 
implied in the very nature of jewelry, i.e. its preciousness. Such 
images as derived from that set of people, were dramatically rep- 
resented by the Art Nouveau jewelers. The demand of William 
Morris and his followers for quality craftsmanship was here 
answered with intricately worked stonés and metals. Finally, the 
rhythmic line which intimates the opening of a new era was most 
fully developed in certain jewelry forms of the Art Nouveau. 
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Edwin C. Rae 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST 


What Artists Say About It 


‘As to the education of the artist, I am very much against 
it in any form, believing that if the artist is really an artist, he 
will learn alone by the simple process of drawing and paint- 
ing.” ""! 

Although at least six others felt that the way to learn to 
paint is to start out and keep on painting, the larger number of 
opinions expressed by artists represented in the exhibition of 
contemporary American painting and sculpture held at the 
University of Illinois in the spring of 1959 does not accord 
with this unequivocal statement made by Kay Sage. The com- 
posite picture gained from the sixty painters and sculptors who 
made comments on the training of the artist is as follows: 

It should best begin in the kindergarten. Teachers trained 
in applied psychology will inspire enthusiasm and encourage 
experimentation. Their chief role will be to try to see clearly 
what the child is doing and make it possible for him to con- 
tinue. When interest flags, new stimuli will be introduced 
into the classroom. 

In due time the student will enroll in an art school near 
or part of a university or liberal arts college. If the institution 
does not possess respectably large collections of really fine and 
representative works of art, it should be located near a city 
large enough (and interested enough) to support a fair-sized 
art museum and other cultural activities. Well-versed and ex- 
perienced advisers, having learned all they can about the stu- 
dent, will be ready with suggestions. A broad curriculum in 
the humanities and sciences will be available, taught by faculty 
members who have had at least some basic experience with the 
visual arts as a part of their own training. Studio courses will 
bear and live up to titles such as ‘‘Visual Expression I,’ though 
the desire of any faculty member to use such a label as ‘Life 
Drawing’ or ‘Elementary Composition’ for his own courses 
should not be denied. 

The expression of strong and divergent opinions on the 
part of the faculty should not be frowned upon (if done from 


The author teaches the history of art at the University of Illinois. A previous 


contribution to C.A.J. was his article-review on history of art textbooks 
(Spring, 1957). 


"Kay Sage in Contemporary American Painting and Sculpture, 
University of Illinois, 1959. All double quotations are from this 
source. The exhibiting artists were invited to make comments about art 
and in particular to give their opinions about what they felt should 
constitute the training of the art student. As suggestions they were 
asked if they thought the training should include academic courses 
such as history, literature, philosophy, or mathematics; courses in de- 
sign alone, or in life drawing, still life, or composition. 
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true conviction rather than from an attempt to gather all the 
promising students into their own classes). 

The student’s program of study will be characterized by 
flexibility. Whenever possible, he will take courses as he feels 
the need for them. He can be nudged in the direction of the 
humanities by the conversations and remarks which take place 
as part of the studio work and by stimulating extracurricular 
events such as talks and lectures by penetrating critics. Through 
courses in the history of art, and through constant contact with 
originals the institution may own and the collections of cities 
nearby, he will be thoroughly exposed to art objects made at 
various times and in various places. 

Credits will be readily accepted by other institutions, simi- 
larly located but offering courses and methods of presentation 
quite different from those current in the one in which the stu- 
dent first enrolls.? On the graduate level, or perhaps before, he 
will be able to do at least a part of his work largely by him- 
self, but will be able to call upon the actively producing artist 
faculty and visiting artists (artists-in-residence) for advice. A 
year abroad, or at least a summer, will be made available at 
such time as the student appears most likely to derive genuine 
profit from it and will be financed by scholarships or exchange 
arrangements. 

There is nothing unique in asking some artists how they 
think an artist should be trained. Panel after panel has been 
held on the subject. Significant in the present study, however, is 
the fact that the comments came from sixty different people, 
and that their observations were made quite independently and 
in the casual form of a letter. No one had reason to feel that 
he must say something more striking and therefore presumably 
more profound than a previous speaker. But the likelihood of 
permanent value in this analysis doubtless lies not only in its 
possible use to educators but also in the revelation of what 
sixty successful American artists feel they should have experi- 
enced. It may be safely assumed that a person will consider 
fitting for others of his profession the kind of education he 
has either had or feels he should have had. In considering the 
artists’ Opinions, one must be alert to the possibility that the 
word “art” may mean the process of creation, the object, the 
quality of the experience to which the object may give rise, or 
any combination of the three. 

Few, if any, appear to share completely Kay Sage’s ob- 
jection to schooling the artist in any way. Yet, Hans Hofmann, 
speaking of talent, says ‘ ‘Art education can either unfold or 
kill the creative urge. But the killing is of no consequence be- 
cause a real, original talent will always come back to itself. It 
will unfold, undisturbed, without any official schooling.’ ’ 
Julian Levi adds as a proposition “ ‘that the creative artist 
draws on a source deeper and remote from the curricula of 
schools, however excellent, and in my opinion, there is no other 
path.’ Others* question just how much, if any, of the pro- 
founder aspects of art can be taught in schools, and they have 
a powerful second in Sir Herbert Read's statement, ‘The uni- 
versities never have produced an artist and never will.”’* (The 

* This was suggested in order to allow for transfer in case 
another method or group of instructors seems better fitted to develop 
an individual student. 

* Martyl, Louis Ribak, Shahn. Probably more would have indi- 
cated a similar view if the question had been put to them directly. 


‘Herbert Read, The Philosophy of Modern Art, New York, 
1953, p. 69. 








art teacher may take refuge in the hope that Sir Herbert is re- 
ferring only to English universities, and in any event he may 
have formulated his devastating comment several years ago.) 
One should not conclude, however, that this essential quality 
of art is considered by the sixty-man group to be an outright 
gift. Either expressed or implicit in most of the comments is 
the belief that the artist must work toward the development of 
his talent, whether he chooses to do so in his studio, the class- 
room, the museum, or from what he gains from experiences 
with various people and places. 

Opinions range all the way from Kay Sage’s unequivocal 
stand against any kind of schooling for the artist to John 
Guerin’s conviction that “ ‘studio courses in painting, drawing, 
design, and composition . . . are vitally necessary to the serious 
student,’ and Ward Lockwood's clear exposition of what 
courses he believes should be taught. to art students at the col- 
lege level. 

Fourteen of the artists’ mentioned one or more mental 
traits which they consider desirable for the painter or sculptor 
to develop. The list includes sensitivity, perceptivity, taste, 
judgment, the understanding of one’s self, discrimination, 
curiosity, and thinking and feeling in visual terms. Three oth- 
ers® noted the emotional and spiritual reactions which the artist 
should strive to experience as a part of his development. 

Hard on the heels of these qualities comes the need for a 
creative attitude. “ ‘It is the creative urge that dominates any 
gifted person; that enforces the first creative attempt.’ ’’? Hof- 
mann is also one of the several* who singled out and placed 
emphasis on the individual development of the student. ‘As a 
teacher,’ ” writes Elias Friedensohn, “ ‘it has been my concern 
to find that discipline most closely allied to the needs of the 
individual student, so that the problems which he sets for him- 
self become the focus of the development of the discipline. . . . 
The discipline of attuning the student to his own innermost 
desires as a creative person is a difficult one to achieve and the 
one least emphasized in most schools. Yet I am convinced that 
it can be done and that in the final analysis, it is the only dis- 
cipline of really lasting value.’ ’’ 

Probably most of the artists would agree with this state- 
ment. Hnizdovsky, however, voices the opinion that “ ‘the 
tendency of originality at any price, so often encountered today, 
frequently leads to indistinguishable mediocrity,’ ’’ and Kirsch- 
enbaum feels that an individual way of seeing the world should 
develop slowly, unconsciously. 

One of the most interesting facts revealed by the collation 
of the remarks of the sixty artists was that over half of the 
contributors are convinced that one’s art can be significant only 
if the creator is broadly educated. Shahn’s observation “ ‘There 
is a notion abroad that education—that is, the liberal arts type 
of education—is somehow improper for artists’ ’’ is not borne 
out here. Twelve people referred to obtaining such a back- 


* Adler, Alcalay, Irma Cavat, Chaiken, Cloar, Dunn, Helen 
Frankenthaler, Hofmann, Robert Kabak, Wolf Kahn, Jacob Lawrence, 
Carlo Nangeroni, Shahn, and Albert Urban. 

* Lily Harmon, Jules Kirschenbaum, Glenn Wessels. 

*Hans Hofmann. Others who felt it worth while to stress this 
factor were Elias Friedensohn, Carlo Nangeroni, Louis Ribak, Tseng 
Yu-ho, and Franklin Watkins. 

"Louis Bosa, Elias Friedensohn, Helen Gerardia, Fannie Hill- 
smith, Roy Moyer, and, more by implication, Neil Barrett, Ernestine 
Bettsberg, Colleen Browning, Elmer Bischoff, Herbert Saslow, and 
Zorach. 


ground in terms which may be categorized as “learning about 
life and man.”’ Alcalay and Rhoden were emphatic on this 
point. Twenty-three more referred specifically to subjects usu- 
ally classified as the humanities. Opinions varied from strong 
to mild: Leo Manso considers the humanities a ‘ ‘seed-bed . . . 
absolutely necessary for conceptual growth;’’’ Cleve Gray, 
using a similar metaphor, feels that the contemporary artist 
should “ ‘root his work in a foundation of the humanities.’ ’ 
More cautious is Carlo Nangeroni’s opinion that, though de- 
sirable, such courses “ ‘may represent a dangerous source of 
inhibitions,’ ’’ and something of the same kind is indicated by 
Glenn Wessels, who says “ ‘the painter should be grounded in 
tradition, not bullied by it, as is apt to be the case in institu- 
tions where art historians are dominant.’ ’’ Eight® people men- 
tioned the history of art as one of the desirable humanities. 
Kenneth Callahan, however, voicing a strong injunction against 
the use of reproductions. 

As to courses in design, composition, life drawing and the 
like, several participants'® expressed themselves positively in 
favor of them. Charles Burchfield contends that a course in de- 
sign would be valueless for an artist “if he did not also have 
academic training in life drawing, still life, and composition.’ ” 
The strongest stand in favor of such courses was taken by John 
Guerin, as indicated above. Callahan underlines a current trend 
of thinking on the subject when he suggests “ ‘to my mind an 
actual work of art is a unified entity. Composition, design, 
color, drawing, etc., are never separate elements in the whole. 
None can be withdrawn nor added. So, in my estimation, none 
of these can be taught as separate entities, but only as elements 
indivisible from the whole.’ 

If it is in this area that a considerable body of artists to- 
day feels that the greatest damage can be done, why were there 
not more objections? Glenn Wessels presents a temperate ex- 
planation. “ ‘Courses in ‘design’ ? Yes, if this includes volume 
and space design and the difference between painting space and 
sculptural space. Life drawing? Yes, but with the human fig- 
ure used as a springboard into abstraction, and in relation to 
an environment. Composition? Yes, if the student is taught 
that he can’t begin from rules, but must begin with a feeling, 
and discover the rules in his work as it progresses.’ 

Less sympathetic to the drawing classes is Hans Hofmann: 
“Teaching art still culminates today in an artless, objective 
imitation of nature and is only in the rarest cases creatively ap- 
proached on a purely aesthetic basis that attempts to unfold and 
develop the conceptual and creative capacity of the student in 
response to his sensibility and his temperament.’’’ Charles 
Sheeler maintains that “ ‘it took ten years to unlearn what I had 
been taught and to start anew.’ ”’ It is the opinion of Neil Bar- 
rett that the student should avoid “ ‘the sort of academic art 
courses which would try to teach him specific tastes and ideas 
as applied to his own art, such as courses in design, composi- 
tion, etc.’ ’’ Perhaps the clue to the small number of objections 
to such courses is furnished by David Park, who believes that 
“today’s art schools are ever so much better than those of a 
generation ago, partly due to a generally accepted abhorrence of 
academic dogma.’ ”’ 


* Neil Barrett, Louis Bosa, Colleen Browning, Kenneth Callahan, 
Lily Harmon, Margo Hoff, Carlo Nangeroni and Shahn. 

* Louis Bosa, Burchfield, John Guerin, Lily Harmon, Walter 
Plate, and, with stipulations, Glenn Wessels and Kenneth Callahan. 
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The fact that the sixty artists had been accepted for the 
exhibition presupposes that they had attained a high standing 
technically (as well as otherwise). Twenty of them either fa- 
vored the studio courses, or expressed themselves more gener- 
ally as favoring sound technique," or else aimed their recom- 
mendations more in the direction of materials and processes." 
Only McClusky warns that the artist's background “ ‘is almost 
exclusively technological. Too little attention is given to the 
development of a sound personal philosophy. This can’t but 
produce shallow, ineffective art.’”’ Yet McClusky is the only 
person of the group who appears to be primarily a commercial 
artist! 

It would be misleading to leave the subject of the craft 
and technique of painting without quoting from some who are 
most concerned with it. Hnizdovsky, envying the atelier (shop) 
system of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, concludes 
that the painter in fifteenth-century Bruges “ 
contact 


‘through personal 
was able to learn the secrets of craftsmanship, 
which in many cares are the secrets of art itself.’ ’’ Herbert 
Saslow follows his condemnation of technically slipshod train- 
ing with the statement ‘ ‘Of course, the technical skill is only 
one of the necessary tools the artist needs. But how else can he 
put forth the expression he has without it? The essence of good 
art is the individual expression, but without knowledge and 


craft it cannot be achieved.’”’ That craft is not everything is 
indicated by Julius Schmidt, at one time a student of industrial 
design, who parallels technique with expression: “ ‘Of fun- 


™ Neill Barrett, Bohrod, Louis Bosa, Colleen Browning, Hnizdov- 
sky, Wolf Kahn, Raymond Mintz, Herbert Saslow, and Zorach 

* Cleve Gray, Wolf Kahn, Raymond Mintz, Herbert Saslow, 
Julius Schmidt, Shahn, and Tseng Yu-ho. 


ART, SCIENCE AND THE UNIVERSITY TODAY 


The terms art and science are well known, much used, 
less well understood. Contrary to popular belief, authoritative 
definitions of the two are not mutually exclusive although such 
definitions indicate that art has primary associations of skill, 
manipulation, and practice, while science is more often con- 
sidered as related to systematic organization and the determina- 
tion of immediate and specific frames of reference. Art seems 
more inductive and science more deductive; art appears more 
closely allied to matters of emotion and spirit while science 
has implications of systematic and logical reasoning. There 
are, of course, many refinements and semantic complexities, 
but for the present discussion we wish to note that our consid- 
eration of art is intentionally limited to the graphic and plastic 
arts, and science will refer primarily to the areas of the physical 
and biological studies of our colleges and universities which 
are today enjoying tremendous attention. It is this attention, 


The author is an art historian at the University of Georgia and a member of 
the AJ Editorial Board. 
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damental importance is the knowledge of materials and proc- 
esses. This knowledge makes it possible for the sculptor to 
speak through form, and through form to evoke the images of 
his imagination.” ”’ 

The sixty-man “‘panel” clearly believes, as a group, that one 
acceptable way to train an artist is for him to attend the kind 
of institution described at the beginning of this article. Only 
three (Bischoff, Bohrod, and Bosa) specifically mentioned col- 
lege.'* Four (Levi, Rubington, Sage, and Zorach) made a point 
of self education and may be considered similar in attitude to 
those who stressed education through keeping on painting." 
Fifteen of the comments indicated that the ways of becoming 
an artist are various. Ben Shahn is perhaps the most lucid ex- 
ponent of this feeling. Though an advocate of broad. study, 
perceptivity, thorough training in all techniques, and “ ‘a deep 
study of art history,’’’ he nevertheless has no neat recipe to 
offer. ‘ ‘I think it would be impossible to prescribe what could 
be called a proper education for an artist,’ ’’ he writes. “ ‘It is 
to be hoped that art itself will be as varied as people are varied. 
To predicate one kind of education or a right kind of educa- 
tion for an artist would be to imply that there is a “right” 
kind of art. The inexhaustible interest that art has arises from 
the fact that is is so completely unpredictable, so non-right. It 
draws its comedies and its tragedies from the most unexpected 
and unauthorized sources; it develops its visual harmonies and 
its visual cacophonies around the seemingly unacceptable acci- 
dents of paint.’ ; 


‘* Others pointed out how much may be learned incidentally from 
contact with a good teacher. 


“Milton Avery, Colleen Browning, Robert Dunn, Jules Kirschen- 
baum, Raymond Mintz, Walter Plate, and to some extent Shahn. 
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almost to the exclusion of all else, and the effect that it has 
upon college and university art programs that we need to con- 
sider. The subject is of concern to all who are aware of the sig- 
nificance that the educational programs and philosophies of 
our institutions of higher learning have upon our society. 

Federal subsidies for science have greatly changed the 
academic picture in recent decades. Over $900 million was 
appropriated in 1957! by our federal government for science 
purposes and in the academic year 1958-1959 $440 million 
went to colleges and universities for subsidized scientific re- 
search. The National Science Foundation alone in 1959 appro- 
priated $111,100,000 for basic research in mathematical, physi- 
cal, engineering, biological, medical and social sciences.* Today 

‘ Annual Report, The Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 1958, 
footnote regarding the National Science Foundation report, “Federal 
Funds for Science,” (NSF-58-30). 

* Academesis, John Q. (pseud.), “Too Many College Teachers 
Don't Teach,” New York Times Magazine, February 21, 1960, p. 14. 


’ Hansen, Harry (Ed.), The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 
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the university scientist who does not have a grant of outside 
funds for research is something of a rarity. As a matter of fact, 
candidates for new staff openings in some institutions are even 
evaluated on the basis of what grants they can bring with them! 
These grants provide equipment, travel, research time, and 
assistants in varying combinations and amounts. In many in- 
stances a person is entirely freed from teaching obligations. The 
result, naturally, is a tremendous amount of research effort and 
a great quantity of published reports thereon. 

This research is fine, but . . . inevitable comparisons arise. 
If professor “A” does so much research and publishes so many 
papers, professor ““B” should do as well. It is very difficult to 
evaluate work in one field in relation to that of another, but 
research publications seem a mark of academic acceptance, there- 
fore a measure by one’s own peers. Basically this is true, but the 
fantastic adulation of mere publication has destroyed much of 
its value as a valid measure of merit. Nevertheless, professional 
careers in colleges and universities today are made or broken 
more on the basis of numbers of publications than anything 
else. The preoccupation of science with research has done much 
to foster this attitude. The scientific laboratory has become the 
norm by which research in general is measured. And actual 
class lines are drawn between those who teach and those who 
are in research. 

Where does this leave those not so fortunately subsidized, 
such as artists and art historians? What happens to teaching? 
A quotation from one of Caplow and McGee's interviews with 
university officials in The Academic Marketplace is illuminating: 
“The emphasis in this department, as in most departments in 
this discipline, is on research. There’s always somebody to 
handle the teaching; one looks for a good man in terms of his 
research and productivity.’ 

A college professor of many years’ standing writing under 
the pen name of John Q. Academesis addresses himself to the 
same problem in the New York Times Magazine of February 2, 
1960, in an article, ‘Too Many College Teachers Don’t Teach.” 
He writes of the researcher: “. . . although a member of the 
teaching staff, be does not have to teach. His research outweighs 
ten years of teaching; one published research article or book 
jumps him over many deserving candidates for promotion, 
whose chief asset has been good teaching. Often the more ob- 
scure the research, the farther the jump. 

“Complementary to this heightened status of the researcher 
is the downgrading of the teacher. In fact, to call a person a 
good teacher in many leading institutions today is more than 
damnation by faint praise; it has become almost an academic 
smear.” 

The scientist has come to a position of unusual power and 
authority through the prestige of his research and the influence 
of the funds by which it is subsidized. This shapes the composi- 
tion and direction of university administrative and policy groups. 
Those departments which cannot easily point to specific and 
tangible or even grossly utilitarian results from their programs, 
especially in publicly supported institutions, eventually suffer 
in the sharp competition for departmental budgets. The position 


*Caplow, Theodore and Reece J. McGee, The Academic Market- 
place, Basic Books, New York, 1958, p. 146. 
* Academesis, op. cit., p. 14. 


of many college and university art programs, which are engaged 
primarily in cultural rather than strictly professional activities 
and are without outside subsidy, are weakened. This seems con- 
trary to the ideal of a liberal education. 

As with some of her sister humanistic studies, art in our 
universities is not endowed with extensive support for research. 
Most art staff members are obliged to carry heavy teaching loads 
with the consequent reductions in research opportunities. Mil- 
lard Meiss noted the smaller publication record of the American 
art historian in comparison with those of Europe in a lecture 
prepared for the Voice of America broadcasts: “American pro- 
fessors teach more than their European counterparts, and on 
the whole they have less time and energy for research and pub- 
lication. This must be reckoned a liability, and in recent years it 
has generally been recognized as such.”"® When this circumstance 
is coupled with the fact that space available for art history pub- 
lication is very limited, is largely restricted to an established 
range of traditional subject areas, and is competed for on an 
international basis, it suggests some of the problems faced by the 
American art historian who wishes to publish. It also provides 
an explanation of why the American art historian finds it difh- 
cult to make as good an institutional showing on research as the 
scientist. The practicing artist also has his problems in the aca- 
demic situation. 

The matter of establishing suitable comparisons of the 
work of the painter, the sculptor, and the craftsman with that of 
the scientist as research, or as results to measure alongside publi- 
cations, is difficult. Is painting a picture comparable to pursuing 
scientific research in the skill involved? In some cases, yes. Let us 
remind those who would challenge us, that we are not speaking 
of the pleasant avocationalists of whom we have many on the 
periphery of art, but we are speaking of a serious, well-trained, 
and experienced painter. Is the winning of an award of the 
same significance as completing and publishing the results on a 
piece of research ? Is admission of works to a selected or “juried” 
exhibition an achievement similar to reading a paper at a pro- 
fessional meeting? There is no way to make an infallible ap- 
praisal. The works are of a different nature and cannot be com- 
pared directly, as two published works may indicate entirely dif- 
ferent levels of accomplishment. But as with the publications, 
selections by art juries and the winning of awards are indica- 
tions of some degree of professional recognition, although they 
too are not the exclusive bases upon which comparative evalua- 
tions should be made. 

Even if art now seems less favored than science, and science 
therefore has a greater comparable responsibility in determining 
the destinies of the world, this does not relieve art of its own 
responsibility. Art must continue to carry out its obligations as a 
vehicle for contributing to the esthetic qualities of human exist- 
ence and as a device by which to provide an interpretative view 
of the world through its unique means of communication. But 
when art merely becomes showmanship, superficial cleverness, 
and dexterous mimicking of a fad, it loses stature as a respon- 
sible member of the academic family. We are too tolerant of 
mere idiosyncracy in art, which we may mistake for originality. 


* Meiss, Millard, Article in manuscript on ‘The Role of the Art 
Historian,” prepared for the Voice of America Series of the United 
States Department of State, 1960, p. 8. 
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We are afflicted with too many hangers-on in the art camp who 
are not really serious about the field. Because competence here 
may be harder to judge than in more precise areas, we are ab- 
normally tolerant in our judgments. Because contemporary art 
is difficult to write about intelligently and succinctly we find 
many journals of review filled with incomprehensible double talk 
that leans heavily upon pseudo-scientific and pseudo-philosophi- 
cal jargon. Art needs to develop more thinkers and writers on 
art who are of the calibre of Sir Herbert Read and Lewis Mum- 
ford. Unfortunately one finds too little of this level of discrim- 
ination in the critical reviews, which often tend in the direction 
of unabashed propaganda, super esotericism, heavy-handed 
satire, or just ambiguity. 

Art which should communicate is allowed sometimes to 
become as ingrown a specialty as some aspects of science, where 
only the experts can talk with the experts—and only then if 
they happen to be of the same faith! We do not imply that artists 
should limit themselves to painting ‘‘objective’’ pictures; they 
have many other routes of communication available. But they 
should not attempt to make a virtue of obscurity. The artist 
who always claims a personal expression in a private id‘om 
may be sealing himself from the world; he cannot long survive 
in such a capsule. Those who establish an over-precious atti- 
tude about an art work are also in a precarious situation. Art 
must have a certain uniqueness to have value as art, which im- 
plies some preciosity, but when art works come to be revered 
for that alone they may not longer be works of art. 

The world today often looks askance at art because the 
artist himself too often has his tongue in his cheek and retreats 
behind a masquerade of the current stylistic mannerism rather 
than being honestly himself. The line between the work of a 
genius and that of a charlatan is not always easily seen. The 
scientist, oriented to specifics, finds this hard to rationalize, and 
the disparity between the artist and the scientist on the univer- 
sity campus is increased. Fortunately some of the most able sci- 
entific minds can transcend the immediacy of their disciplines. 

Some fields of scientific study have become so marked by 
divisions, normal and abnormal growth, and increased speciali- 
zations that external evaluation or relation to the rest of the 
world is lost. Recognition of this danger has come in some insti- 
tutions, such as Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
corrective action has been taken. At M.L.T. all undergraduates, 
no matter what their majors, are required to take eight semester 
subjects in humanities and social sciences. A committee of spe- 
cialists was organized to consider the visual arts in that program. 
The committee report is an exposition of the advantages that 
may be found in the establishment of a relationship between art 
and science in the educational program for the future scientist. 
It stated: “As Twentieth Century civilization has accumulated 
an ever-increasing amount of data, it has sought to overcome 
bewilderment by training specialists to cope with it. This has led 
to a separation of specialties that presents an equally perplexing 
situation: communication breaks down because the specialists 
cannot understand one another. Seeking a remedy, the scientist 
now begins to find new meanings in the way things are related, 
rather than in a thing for its own sake. He, therefore, seeks to 
educate experts who can perceive relationships instead of special- 
ists who apparently do not. Because art is a response to ever- 
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changing relationships, it is relevant to one of the chief prob- 
lems of our time.’’* 

This factor of relationships when projected to its highest 
level becomes for the scientist an essential tool, for it can help 
set the stage for perceptive insights which are often the bases 
of significant scientific advances. This does not mean that if 
the scientist comes to an understanding of art he will therefore 
be able to see the pattern he has been seeking in his scientific 
work. No. The fact is that the scientist will have a balance for 
the extremes of rigidity and detail to which his professional 
studies take him. He will be called upon to maintain an adjust- 
able viewpoint rather than to permit his intellect to harden into 
a single pattern. The intellectual fibre of the scholar, no matter 
what his field, grows and continues alive and resilient not by 
remaining stationary, but by having to shift to meet the changes 
in a dynamic situation. Art is full of such changes, and the 
shock of the fluidity of concepts found there may stimulate the 
scientist to the discovery of lost series of relationships. 

Eugene Rabinowich, Editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists and Research Professor of Botany at the University of 
Illinois, has made a very interesting statement about the pre- 
science of art: “The evolution of the human mind is a single 
process, revealed with different intensity, different clarity, and 
different timing—in its various manifestations—art, science, 
philosophy, social and political thought. It is like a fugue, or an 
oratorio, in which different instruments, or different voices, enter 
in turn. The voice of the artist is often the first to respond. The 
artist is the most sensitive individual in society. His feeling 
for change, his apprehension of new things to come, is likely 
to be more acute than that of the slower-moving, rational, sci- 
entific thinker. It is in the artistic production of a period, rather 
than in its thinking, that one should search for shadows cast in 
advance by coming events, for prophetic anticipation. I do not 
mean the forecast of future events, rather the revelation, in the 
framework of artistic production, of mental attitudes which 
only later will become apparent in other fields of human en- 
deavor.’”® 

In its truest manifestations art sponsors a creative and in- 
ventive attitude by absorbing stimuli from significant facets of 
the environment as the material from which expressions may be 
formed. It is a similar ability to go beyond the confines of the 
known that is typical of our great scientists. This creative, in- 
ventive attitude marks the difference between the routine of the 
laboratory technician and the attributes of brilliance in scien- 
tific thought. In addition to its cultural significance as the ex- 
pression and the continuity of man’s thought and values, art 
has an important role to play in stimulating the creative disci- 
plines of our civilization. It is important that university art 
departments demonstrate this, to themselves, to their adminis- 
trative officials, and to those scientists whose world may not 
yet extend beyond the confines of their laboratories. 

Learning is not intended to be divided against itself by arti- 
ficial barriers. As art and science have complementary functions, 
the one cannot exist without the other. 


"Committee for the Study of the Visual Arts, Report, “Art Edu- 
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ogy, Cambridge, Mass., 1952-54, p. 7. 
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“Perhaps art teachers are not always fully aware of their responsibility toward those who will not become artists.” 


ART TEACHING FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


Some of us who are non-artists feel that art is more im- 
portant in education for creative thinking than art teachers 
themselves often realize. Perhaps this importance can be seen 
if we consider what creative thinking is, some of the conditions 
which favor it or are hostile to it, and finally, how art con- 
tributes to an education designed to foster creativity. 


I 

What is creative thinking? Like Loralei Lee in Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, it may seem to some of us that we think 
almost all the time. That is, we are aware of a stream of men- 
tal activity which flows through all our waking moments. This 
kind of aesthetic immediacy, or unorganized sensation, is the 
place where our mental life begins and is always an essential 
element of the thinking process. But each of us is aware of a 
different level of mental activity. On this level man is no 
longer simply a subject, reacting to experience; man becomes 
an agent, reflecting upon and organizing his experience. In 
reflective thinking, we seem to become divided and a part of 
ourselves stands over against the stream of impressions, relat- 
ing them to ideas ana experiences which have gone before 
and drawing forth new relationships which they seem to 
imply. 

It is obvious that man is both a subject and an agent. For 
any mental activity to go on at all, these two aspects of his 
nature must be to some extent combined. To that degree man 
is creative. We are each aware of this level of consciousness 
which is beyond even reflective thinking. Here agency and 
subjectivity are found in uniquely fruitful tension. Neither is 
sacrificed to the other. This is what we mean by creative think- 
ing. Some persons obviously have the capacity to sustain a high 
degree of creativity. But to some extent each of us has capaci- 
ties here which are largely unrealized. Thus we can say that 
what we mean by creative thinking is simply the fullest realiza- 
tion of what it means to be a human being. 

We can see something of what it means to achieve crea- 
tivity by noting examples of failure to achieve it. Some people 
never seem to grow beyond that “booming, buzzing confu- 
sion’ which William James saw as the state of very early 
childhood. Throughout their lives they are swept along by the 
tyranny of the present, unable to relate themselves to a pat- 
terned past, unable to recognize implications for the future. 
They never move to the level of reflection at all. In a literal 
sense, life is simply a succession of one damned thing after 
another. On the other hand, reflection alone is not enough. 
The most logical rearrangements of experience become sterile 
and dogmatic without constant infusions of new experience. 
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The triumph of logical dogmatism is seen in paranoid cases 
where the patient refuses to admit any new data unless it 
can be made to fit a system which is often more strictly logical 
than the outlook of those who are called sane. 


II 


What are the conditions which make for the proper de- 
velopment of subjectivity, of agency, and of the creative ten- 
sion between them? First of all creativity demands some op- 
portunity for solitude. In a complex society like our own it 
is necessary deliberately to provide opportunities for solitude. 
Each of us plays as many roles as the number of people with 
whom we come into contact. It is easy to develop one self at 
our job, another self with our family, still another self for 
those we meet at the bowling alley or the golf course. Unless 
we have some periods of withdrawal when we can think upon 
the kind of person we want to be and relate this ideal to the 
often contradictory or irrelevant selves we tend to become, our 
creative energies are dissipated. 

I recently ran across a book entitled Solitude and Privacy: 
A Study of Social Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy. Most 
Americans, both academic and non-academic, quite easily as- 
sume that a desire for solitude is a malady and demands ther- 
apy. 

This may explain why we have excelled in engineering and 
organization and have had to have the creative breakthroughs 
in art and science imported from Europe. Committees are use- 
ful, but creation has never yet come from one. It may be that 
we do not require a high enough standard of performance 
from our students in either public school or college. But I am 
sure that the miscellaneous quantity of busyness required of 
them is too great. One reason college students come to us so 
immature, and often leave so immature, is that they have not 
been allowed to learn to manage their time for themselves. 
Here they often reflect the distracted superficiality of their 
teachers, who find themselves too busy with committees and 
reports to be alone to think, to read, or to create. Committees 
are necessary to the operation of democratic institutions, but 
often they only serve the self-importance of their members and 
give the administration a chance to spread out criticism for the 
inevitably painful decisions which each administrator must 
finally make for himself. 

Another condition for creative thinking may be related to 
the first, especially in our schools. This is a sense of the inter- 
relatedness of our experience. The basis for each new hypothe- 
sis proposed in the sciences is always analogy, whereby we 
proceed from the known to the unknown. As we achieve a 
more highly technological society there is pressure to specialize 
more and more narrowly and to begin specializing at an earlier 
stage in education. The products of such schooling are 
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equipped to maintain machines, but they are not equipped to 
make discoveries which will develop science or make it more 
humane. The proliferation of facts within each specialization 
encourages us to add more courses to the clutter which is al- 
ready destroying the student's capacity for autonomy and in- 
trospection. It would be possible for the student to take fewer 
courses, but courses which will make him sensitive to inter- 
relationships, if we were less committed to selfish departmental 
interests and if we were more willing to do the hard study 
necessary to relate our disciplines to those which surround 
them. This is not a plea for superficiality. A rigorous search 
for those fundamentals which underlie the several arts and 
sciences requires more hard work than does the development of 
skill in one of them. But each dimension of experience becomes 
more meaningful when we see how many interests can be tied 
to it. 

The great breakthroughs in art have occurred under the 
stimulus of a sense of these interrelations. Of course no cre- 
ative artist self-consciously sets out to weave into his work the 
latest developments in the sciences or the other arts. But great 
creators are abnormally aware of their world. When the science 
of optics was able to take account of perspective, painting used 
it too. When physics begins to speak of time as a fourth di- 
mension, we see time in the canvases of Picasso and the sculp- 
ture of Calder. This is even more obvious in the applied arts 
of architecture and design where new materials have made 
possible creations of new grace and simplicity. Lucky accidents 
may sometimes grow from ignorance. But only those who 
have devoted themselves to the hard task of mastering materials 
and techniques really have the freedom to go beyond this into 
genuine creation. From the side of science how often the ideal 
solution is expressed aesthetic terms: simplicity, “beauty”, 
clarity, etc. Artists must have a fund of descriptive knowledge ; 
scientists inevitably make value assumptions in all of their 
work. 

The ability to interrelate contributes to the third requisite 
of creativity; this is the ability to put oneself fully into one’s 
work. A sense of interrelatedness is sometimes confused with 
distraction. In reality, it is in great contrast to distraction. We 
become distracted because we cannot see the fullness of what 
we are doing. When we become fully committed to what we 
are doing we are able to recognize irrelevance and disengage 
ourselves from it. To some extent, even the products of cre- 
ativity must be seen as such an irrelevance and the creator must 
be disengaged from his result. To be fully creative, one must 
find his satisfaction within the creative process itself. We fail 
to create to the extent that our energies are drained by idle 
dreaming of things we might do but never begin, fear of fail- 
ure or by anxious concern for the past. The great creators have 
always combined intense commitment with high disinterested- 
ness. It is not true, of course, that artists must starve in gar- 
rets in order to become great. But it is true that creativity has 
been stifled by too much comfort and early success. And ; 
culture which encourages adolescents to claim convertibles as a 
constitutional right may not encourage many to undergo the 
renunciation and the peculiar tensions of creativity. 

The ability to act spontaneously and without attachment to 
the fruits of action is something we may be helped to see 
through some study of oriental philosophy. It is something 
which has been discussed by Western philosophers and surely 
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realized by Western creative scientists and artists, but it has 
been overlaid by our pragmatism and our tendency to separate 
means and ends. Sometimes it is easier to get perspective upon 
your own culture after viewing it from another one. 

The ideal of action without attachment is the main theme 
of the Hindu classic, The Bhagavad Gita. In this poem Arjuna 
is taught a middle path between distracting involvement in a 
world where accident and change overrule man’s highest 
achievement, and cowardly withdrawal from duty. A soul who 
finds true freedom, svabhava; autonomy, acts for the intrinsic 
value of each act itself. Doing this, it finds the eternal in the 
midst of time. 

This is a central theme in Zen Buddhism, which has been 
of recent interest to several American artists and writers. Many 
Japanese Zen stories express a concern for the spontaneous, 
intrinsic enjoyment of the precious particular. 

Buddha told a parable in a sutra: 

A man traveling across a field encountered a tiger. He fled, 
the tiger after him. Coming to a precipice, he caught hold of the 
root of a wild vine and swung himself down over the edge. The 
tiger sniffed at him from above. Trembling, the man looked down 
to where, far below, another tiger was waiting to eat him. Only the 
vine sustained him. Two mice, one white and one black, little by 
little started to gnaw the vine. The man saw a luscious strawberry 
near him. Grasping the vine with one hand, he plucked the straw- 


berry with the other. How sweet it tasted! (Zen Flesh, Zen Bones, 
ed. Paul Reps, p. 38-39) 


Surrounded by hostile administrators above and angry 
parents below, some teachers still discover the intrinsic satis- 
factions of creative teaching. The capacity to master a discipline 
and then “forget” it helped Zen poets to develop the lovely 
seventeen-syllabled Haiku, and Zen painters to develop terse, 
imaginative paintings like those of the Sumiye painters. 


Ill 


In what way does art contribute to an education which is 
designed to foster creativity? In asking this, I am primarily 
interested in the stimulus which art provides to the non-artist. 
There will always be some element of mystery in creative 


genius and I am not qualified to discuss it. But I believe that 


art can contribute to a realization of the creative capacity within 
each of us, even the non-artist. Perhaps art teachers are not 
always fully aware of their responsibility toward those who 
will not become artists. Like other teachers, they are so grati- 
fied by the response of pupils with unusual talent that they 
forget what they contribute to students for whom art is only 
a part of life. 

How does art make this contribution? First of all art 
makes us freshly aware of our subjectivity, knowledge of rather 
than simply knowledge about. There are a number of forces 
in modern life which weaken our capacities for subjectivity. It 
may be strange to say this, but I believe it is true: this is not 
a truly sensuous age. Modern life does much to reduce even 
our capacity for simple enjoyment of our senses. But art is 
nothing unless it makes an impact upon the senses. It is para- 
doxical that our age should talk so much about enjoying life 


and give so little evidence of cultivated sensuality. Advertise- 


ments talk a great deal about food, but most of us are too 
busy really to enjoy eating. When we do take time for it, 
there is little concentration upon the act itself; we are too 
distracted by sound, worry, or talk, to give attention to the 








elementary sensation of taste itself. We, of course, have better 
facilities for reproducing music than even before. But surely 
more attention is given to the mechanics of high fidelity than 
to a sensuous enjoyment of musical sound. Any art teacher 
knows that the first great obstacle which must be overcome is 
the student’s inability to see, smell, taste, touch, and hear. 
Great art will be much more than this, but this is where all 
art must begin. And in an age when relationships are increas- 
ingly conceptualized and abstract the cultivation of feeling and 
sensation is essential. 

There are strong pressures upon even the least educated 
American to analyze and conceptualize his most intimate ex- 
periences. The common cold, for instance, perhaps the safest 
instance of intimate experience we can think of, used to be a 
fairly pleasant experience. It was a perfectly good excuse to 
take a day off and take things easy. No one blamed you for 
your laziness and bad disposition.. You could read, meditate, or 
enjoy the sweetness of self-pity, as you liked. Back in the 17th 
century the French philosopher Descartes used the melancholy 
opportunities afforded by a cold to wrap himself up in a blan- 
ket, sit by the fireplace, and write his Discourse, one of the 
most interesting documents in the history of Western philos- 
ophy. In this work Descartes concluded that the one thing he 
could surely not doubt was his own subjective existence, re- 
vealed by his doubting, his thinking, his awareness of his own 
misery itself. This, I submit, is one way to enjoy a cold. 

Few philosophers in this post-Freudian age could do so 
well. In attacking the common cold, medicine may be se- 
riously undermining a great deal of profound metaphysics. We 
would feel guilty for having the cold in the first place. No 
respectable family would comfort us, for they too would real- 
ize that it is all our own fault. We are goldbricking, and have 
found a neurotic way to escape responsibility. We would won- 
der why we have come to hate our job, why we have these 
aggressions toward our family. 

We must face the fact that we are frequently no longer 
persons; we are cases and types. We no longer participate in 
seeing, smelling, and listening; we analyze and classify. We do 
this to our friends. We even do this to ourselves. We have 
made of ourselves things to sort and manipulate. Subjectivity, 
delight, and spontaneity have become rare in modern man. 

It is ironic, but we must also recognize at the same time 
forces at work which reduce modern man’s capacity to act as 
an agent. For our tendency to sort and manipulate our ex- 
perience is usually an idle thing, leading to no real mastery 
over our own destiny. Our recreations do not re-create; they 
bring us no renewal of creative capacity. Movies, television, 
and spectator athletics tend to re-enforce habits of passivity. 
With most of us there is a feeling that the control of our 
destiny lies in an area so esoteric that only a tiny, scientific or 
military priesthood is really qualified to exercise it. Even the 
problem of survival itself seems no longer to be within our 
hands. Oftentimes it seems that science and technology have 
alienated us from nature and from our own subjectivity, with- 
out giving us the compensatory freedom to be agents which we 
should expect from them. 

Thus the second contribution which art makes to creativity 
is its demand for an active response, both from those who 
produce it and those who see, hear, or read it. In an age when 
machines frequently do things automatically better than we 


can do them consciously it is easy to become passive as well as 
insensitive toward the world around us. Even courses in art 
can deliver to the students many facts about art, while never 
providing an opportunity for the student to discover the cre- 
ative experience of making a picture, a poem, or a song. Easy 
summaries of the works studied can leave the student without a 
sense of the responsibility for creative looking or listening 
which always rest upon the consumer of a symphony of a 
painting. But the effort to follow the artist through his prob- 
lems, asking the effects of alternative solutions, and the ex- 
perience of getting continuingly fresh insights from great 
works, these can lead us to discover resources of creativity 
even within ourselves. 

Third, art can bring us back to an awareness of existential 
problems. Middle class comfort leads us to deny the often 
tragic incongruities of existence. We anesthetize birth and per- 
fume death. The success of our technology often leads us to 
believe that we can endlessly manipulate life if we but have 
the secret formula or the omnicompetent leader. Testimony of 
the power of modern art may be found in the antagonism it 
has often evoked. The theologian Paul Tillich tells of his 
experience as a professor at the University of Berlin in the 
years just before Hitler rose to power in Germany. At a new 
gallery across the street from the campus crowds of well 
dressed middle class business and professional people found it 
highly amusing to file by jeering at the exhibitions of work by 
men like Max Beckmann and George Grosz. These men and 
women who refused to face up to the picture of man’s condi- 
tion thus spread before them were the same men and women 
who found in Hitler an escape from freedom and maturity a 
few years later. 

In its capacity of vividly, but often indirectly and uncon- 
sciously, revealing the human condition, art affords a basis for 
creative thinking about peace and world order. Art must be 
for its own sake. If it is tugged and forced and made to preach 
it ceases to be art. But if the artist does succeed in saying 
something deep and fundamental for himself it often turns 
out to be something quite universal. As a work of art it will lay 
claim upon our senses as no philosophical argument could ever 
do. When we can then understand the strange cultural forms 
in which it may be expressed we come upon something uni- 
versal. There is no shortcut to world order. But I sincerely 
believe that a full scale exchange of painting, literature, and 
music might do far more than some of the statistical social 
science surveys which we now use as a basis for intercultural 
understanding. Statistics mean little apart from the value 
system which led to their collection or apart from the culture 
which they describe. Theories are to be argued; any funda- 
mental concept, like freedom, democracy, or justice, can lead 
to a wide range of sincere disagreement. The arts can sensi- 
tize us and prepare the way for any future theoretical basis for 
understanding. Nowhere is this more important than in pre- 
paring an approach to Asian societies. I cannot believe that 
those who make our Asian policies really know anything about 
Kalidasa or Ajanta, Li Po or An Yang. Even our tactics would 
be better if they did; perhaps our fundamental concepts as 
well. Many of the underdeveloped countries have little to con- 
tribute to economic or technological exchange. But these same 
countries are often rich in the arts. It would make our rela- 
tions with them much easier if more were done to discover a 
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basis for interchange where they maintain dignity and where 
we are made to seem more than a nation of soldiers, salesmen, 
and mechanics. 

For myself, I would follow the insights of those philos- 
ophers who, like Plato, find in the creative process, not only 
the most important key to the nature of man, but a key to the 
nature of the universe itself. One of Plato's most interesting 
dialogs is the Symposium, a word which has for us today the 
driest academic connotations, but which literally and originally 
means “The Banquet” or even ‘The Cocktail Party.” After a 
great deal of drinking, an argument over the nature of love, 
Eros, the creative impulse, begins. Socrates relates a legend 
which shows that Eros is the child of Poverty and Plenty; it 
is born in the tension between unrealized potentiality and 
perfect form. If, on the one hand, we lived in a universe 
where perfect intelligence and purpose reigned there would be 
none of that tension and suffering which drives us to create. 
If, on the other hand, we lived in a world of blind purposeless 
matter aesthetic form and creativity would become inexplicable. 
Can you find in this passage some reflection of the pains which 
creative effort lays upon us all ? 


“As his parentage is, so are the fortunes of Creativity. In the first 
place he is always poor, and anything but tender and fair, as the 
many imagine him; and he is rough and squalid, and has no shoes, 
nor a house to dwell in; on the bare earth exposed he lies under the 
open heaven, in the streets, or at the doors of houses, taking his 


rest; and like his mother he is always in distress. Like his father too, 
whom he also partly resembles, he is always plotting against the 
fair and the good; he is bold, enterprising, strong, a mighty hunter, 
always weaving some intrigue or other, keen in the pursuit of wis- 
dom, fertile in resources; a philosopher at all times, terrible as an 
enchanter, sorcerer, sophist. He is by nature neither mortal nor im- 
mortal, but alive and flourishing at one moment when he is in 
plenty, and dead at another moment, and again alive by reason of 
his father’s nature. But that which is always flowing in is always 
flowing out, and so is never in want and never in wealth; and 
further, he is in a mean between ignorance and knowledge.” (Sym- 
posium, sec. 203) 


In another dialog Plato suggests that God is not a perfect First 
Mover Unmoved, but that God himself is a Demiurge, an 
artisan or craftsman such as he placed in the third class of his 
ideal republic. Some have found this picture of a limited God 
whose task of creation is still incomplete religiously unattrac- 
tive and unconvincing. Many artists who are genuinely creative 
would find such a metaphysical vision beside the point. But 
for myself I must confess that I do find this an evolving uni- 
verse, suffering and incomplete. To the extent that I give my- 
self over to task of giving form to experience I seem to find 
an objective response. My efforts are taken up into a Creative 
Process which often seems to redeem them and make of them 
far more than I could have calculated. From such a perspective, 
this Creative Process is an end in itself and even our failures 
have a kind of dignity and purpose. 
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LUND UNIVERSITY'S ARCHIVE FOR DECORATIVE ART 


Not at all what its name might suggest to 
the English speaking public—a repository for 
information about arts and crafts—the Archive 
for Decorative Art at Lund University in Swe- 
den is a museum for the preservation and 
study of models, cartoons and sketches of 
monumental art and as such it is, so far as can 
be ascertained, unique. 

On the walls of the galleries and on sliding 
screens and boxes in the basement is housed 
an immense collection (now numbering 10,000 
items and constantly growing) of original 
sketches for the modern monumental art of 
Scandinavia. It is well-known fact that the 
Scandinavian national and local governments, 
the church, and industry have exercised a re- 
markably enlightened attitude in commission- 
ing inventive contemporary art for the decora- 
tion of schools, hospitals, churches, govern- 
ment and private office buildings, parks, and 
subways. It is most gratifying to historians and 
critics of modern art that the designs for this 
lively decorative activity should be preserved 
as essential records and sometimes as notable 
works of art in themselves. 

But the necessity for preservation alone is 
not the basic aim of the collection as it was 
conceived and established by Ragnar Joseph- 
son, Professor of Art History at Lund Univer- 
sity for almost thirty years. Josephson’s idea, 
expressed in his teaching and writing in nu- 
merous articles as well as his Konstverkets 
fidelse (birth of the Work of Art), first 
published in 1944, was to assemble material 
which would throw light on the mysteries of 
the creative process. Through carefully study- 
ing and comparing the initial and subsequent 
sketches for a given work (in some cases the 
museum has over several hundred items for a 
single production), one can follow the artist's 
mind and hand toward a better understanding 
of how he formed his vision. To emphasize 
and illuminate this basic aim of the Archive, 
Professor Josephson has displayed several 
statements by artists and writers, among them 
Goethe, Leonardo, Cézanne, and others, all 
of whom express a thought similar to the one 
put by Picasso in these familiar words: “‘It 
would be very interesting to preserve photo- 
graphically, not the stages of a picture, but its 
metamorphoses. Then, possibly, one might dis- 
cover the path followed by the brain in making 
a dream material.” 

To suggest the usefulness of the collection 
in this light, one might select a particular ex- 
ample, Isaac Gruenewald’s Triangle (the large 
cartoon at the top of fig. 1) which was entered 
in the competition, 1912-14, for the mural 
decoration of the room in which civil wedding 
ceremonies are held at the Law Courts in 
Stockholm. Probably too avant-guarde at that 
time, this major example of the Fauve style in 
Sweden was rejected in the final competition, 
although it had shared first award in the sec- 
ond one. Exhibited on the wall (fig. 1) are 
several of the hundreds of items owned by the 
museum which figured in this dramatic, long- 


lived and ill-fated competition, which, after 
involving many of the major Swedish painters 
of the time, petered out in the commissioning 
of inconsequential ornament. That wall is a 
wonderful document of the taste of the second 
decade of our century, of the variety of styles 
then current, and of the struggle between in- 
ventive and conventional modes of expression. 
The various entries and prizes for the “wed- 
ding room” competition range from a gently 
classic-romanticism through a chastened Jugend- 
stil to an intelligent and sensitive adaptation 
of the newest thing, cubism. But, for most ob- 
servers, Gruenewald’s cartoon, Triangle, dom- 
inates not only by virtue of its physical size 
but also because of the elegance of its Matisse- 
inspired form. Scale can be determined on the 
photograph by the doorway opening into the 
next gallery and the more than fifteen feet high 
figure by Ivar Johnsson, Woman by the Sea, 
for the monument which stands high on the 
rocks overlooking the harbor of Gothenburg. 
Partly concealed by this sculpture in fig. 1 are 
some of the scores of sketches in the Archive 
for Gruenewald’s composition. In the first idea 
for Triangle (fig. 2) Gruenewald placed the 
man, woman, and child in an interior with 
arched windows. As he reworked his idea (fig. 
3) the artist gave up the home milieu and 
placed the figures out of doors, with the win- 
dows being transformed into arched trees rem- 
iniscent of Cézanne’s bather compositions. In 
the final cartoon, the specific locale and ex- 
plicit modelling (which had appeared in many 
of the sketches) were generalized and refined 
into a rhythmic arabesque of movement and 
colored shape, frankly indebted to the idyllic 
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Fig. 2. Sketch for Triangle by Isaac Gruenewald, 
Lund’s Archive Museum. 


and purified paintings of his teacher, Matisse. 

Photographs of the interior (figs. 1 and 4) 
tend to exaggerate the rather cluttered look of 
the galleries which might offend some museum 
sensibilities accustomed to more elegant and 
spacious installation. Here the walls are hung 
as tightly as possible; one is invited to come 
up close and study rather than to stand away 
and admire the total effect. And oddly enough, 
the total effect is far from unpleasant; it gives 
the impression of an immense and airy studio, 
which was the architect's intention. This is a 
center for research, a good place to study. 

Among the many fascinating problems which 
can profitably be studied at the Archive 
Museum is the question of what role nature 
and contemporary visual patterns play in the 
creation of abstract art. To cite one instance, Len- 
nart Rodhe got the first idea for his redecoration 
for the post office at Ostersund by making a 
faithful rendering of a sea-shell whose spiral 
design he found echoed somewhat in the 
moving bands and tracks for sorting mail at 
the central post office in Stockholm. The Lund 
Museum owns a great many sketches which re- 
veal how Rodhe incorporated these natural and 
man-made motifs into his final abstract 
position executed in glazed brick. 

On the walls shown in figure 4 is (top cen- 
ter) a large cartoon of Rodhe’s stained glass, 
The Orchard, for a Stockholm bank and several 
other studies by major abstract artists in Swe- 
den—Bonnier, Rengqvist, Lindell, and many 
more. These works, together with hundreds of 
unexhibited items, provide a remarkable op- 
portunity for investigating the nature of art 
creation, which was Ragnar Josephson’s pri- 
mary concern in building the collection. 

The history of the Archive Museum at Lund 
is an interesting demonstration of what can be 
done by a single college professor with an 
idea. It all began in 1934 when Professor 
Josephson suggested to his seminar students, 
who were about to leave for the spring holi- 
days, that they study the monumental painting 


com- 
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Fig. 3 
Lund’s Archive Museum. 


Later sketch for Triangle by 


Gruenewald, 


in their home churches and bring back post 
cards, photographs, sketches, or any other kind 
of illustrative material. There is no question 
that several generations of students have con- 
tributed substantially, and profited deeply, in 
the development of Ragnar Josephson’s assem- 
bling of material to illuminate the problems of 
the creative process. Through the persuasive 
presentation of his idea, he began acquiring 
many sketches by gift directly from artists; 
Prince Eugen, distinguished painter and pa 
tron, was one of the first contributors and a 
stanch supporter in the expansion of the col 
lection 

At first the material was housed in the attic 
of the Art History Institute at Lund, but in 
1941 the rapidly growing collection was trans- 
ferred to an old gymnastic hall, which has been 
incorporated into the building; re 
mains of the gymnastic bars and rails are still 
present behind the exhibits in the Norwegian 
gallery. Soon this space too was inadequate 
After the war, in 1949, Josephson succeeded in 


present 


acquiring cheaply some disused military bar 


racks which were reconstructed to serve as 
additional galleries. These barracks, originally 
used to store explosives, still house dynamite 
in the form of the energetic Ragnar Josephson 
1957 but re 


as Di- 


who retired from his teaching in 
mains on the staff of Lund University 
rector of the Archive Museum 

As part of the university, the Archive gets 
federal support; it 
amount of municipal funds, largely because 
lends works of art to schools and hospitals 


modest 
t 


some also gets a 


another of Josephson’s persistent and ingenious 
means of acquiring support for the acquisition 
and housing of the collection. The constant 
expansion also presents enormous problems of 
photographing and *preservation. 
In 1955, the Swedish Parliament voted an ap- 
propriation for additional building. Hans 
Westman, the architect, redesigned the earlier 
area and added a foyer, upper floor and the 
large studio-like hall which now houses the 
collection. Here he constructed an 
observation bridge (fig. 4) which permits the 
visitor a closer view of the pictures hung on 
the upper walls. A tree left growing in one of 
the temporary structures 
main in the final building. It stands as a sym- 
bol of the Swedish love and respect for nature 


cataloguing, 


Swedish 


was allowed to re- 


Fig 4 


Interior of galleries, Lund’s Archive Museum. 


and of the living character of the 


museul 


growing 
A loggia, set with stained glass win- 
dows and mosaics, extends the facade of the 
building to the west. Behind the loggia is a 
landscape 
Andersson to contain 
sculpture and a pool with fountains. 


spacious garden, designed by the 


architect Sven Ingvar 
inaugurated on 
which honored 


who had brought the r 


The new building was 
May 31, 


the man 


1959 in a ceremony 
Archive for 
Decorative Art into being. Renowned not only 
for his dynamic teaching, criticism, and direct- 
ing, Ragnar Josephson is also distinguished in 
the field of letters as a playwright and poet, as 
is evident in his having recently been elected 
to The Eighteen (the Swedish Academy). His 
museum, begin with a few sketches for Swed- 
ish monumental art, now includes major work 
with a 
gallery for Iceland added just this past year. 


from all the Scandinavian countries, 
Thus anyone studying the modern monumental 
art of any of the Scandinavian countries must 
Lund to essential research 
material. When it was suggested to a museum 
man from the National Gallery in Oslo that he 
might feel a little resentment toward Ragnar 
Josephson for having managed to acquire all 
those important’ Norwegian sketches, he re- 
plied, “Not at all! We had the same chance to 
get the material, but we didn’t think of it.” 
Some of our American college museums 
might well think of the possibility of estab- 
lishing such a collection here. Although com- 
missions for monumental decoration occur far 
more frequently in Scandinavia than in Amer- 
ica, still some of our contemporary artists have 
had such several of them from 
synagogue being particularly 
venturesome in this area. Moreover, there ap- 
pears to be a steadily increasing tendency on 
the part of business to purchase or commission 


come to consult 


commissions, 
churches, the 
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works in sculpture, painting, glass, metal, plas- 
tic and a variety of new materials for office and 
other buildings. We may, indeed, even be ap- 
proaching a real wedding of art and industry 
and what better place to commemorate and 
preserve such a happy event than in a college 
art museum ¢ 


American Art Abroad 


(Contizued from Contents Page) 


(1) That except where conditions allow 
of no alternative—for example, when demon 
strations in the visual or performing arts 
may be arranged locally by the U.S. mission 
in a particular responsibility for 
judgments of artistic quality should not be 
assumed by Government officials 

(2) That, Government agencies 
should rely for such judgments on recog 
nized experts in the particular art form con- 
cerned. Wherever possible, we believe, the 
resources of professional and scholarly or- 


country 


instead, 


ganizations in the arts should be called 
upon. Where an appropriate organization 
does not exist or cannot be used, Govern- 


ment agencies should themselves designate 
expert panels or juries 

(3) That Government agencies should 
provide such screening organizations or ju- 
ries with clear-cut instructions as to the pur- 
poses to be served by a given project and its 
desired scope and content. 

(4) That the artistic judgments made in 
accordance with these instructions should be 
respected and upheld by Government. 


Copies of this statement have been distrib- 


uted to appropriate government agencies. 








COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


Acquisitions 


Dimensions are given in the order: height, 
width, depth. Paintings are oil on canvas un- 
less otherwise noted. Attributions are the 
owners’. 


ANCIENT AND EASTERN 


Arabic, Yemen, 9th-10th. Buff and Blue Cot- 
ton Fragment with Gold Printed Inscription 
COOPER UNION 

Etruscan, 7th-6thc. B.C. Bucchero Vase. H. 444" 
COLBY 

Etruscan, 4th. B. C. Oinochoe with two Satyrs 
and Leopard. H. 14%," COLBY 

Etruscan copy of Attic Owl Cup. H. 274” 
COLBY 

French Sudan, Dogon, probably 17thc. An- 
cestral Figure. H. 24%," circ. 12%” U OF 
OREGON 

Greek, Protocorinthian, VIc. B. C. Aryballes. 
H. 554” COLBY 

Li Shih-ta. Chinese, Ch’ing Dynasty, 17thc. 
T’ao Yiian Ming-Appreciating Chrysanthe- 
mums. Ink and watercolor, paper, mounted as 
hanging scroll. H. 62%,6” x 2314.6” u oF 
MICHIGAN (Fig. 1) 

South Indian, Chola Dynasty, 10-12thc. Varahi 
Stone, H. 30” U OF MICHIGAN 


MEDIEVAL 


Byzantine, ca. 300. Head. Porphery, H. 91.” 
OBERLIN. 

Mexican, Totonac, ca. 11th-12thc. B. C. Head. 
Granitic rock, H. 9” U OF VERMONT 

Northern Syria, Byzantine, 6th-7thc. Lamp. 
Bronze, H. 1244” including chain U OF MICH 

Southern France, Gothic, ca. 1300, Saint Greg- 
ory, Wood, H. 45” INDIANA (Fig. 2) 


RENAISSANCE TO 1800 


Armiden Master. Spanish, 1. 
gracia. Tempera, panel, 
PRINCETON 

Austrian, 18thc. Crucifixion with Mary and St. 
John, Wood. Christ H. 11" 6”; Mary H. 
5’ 914"; John H. 5’ 814” (Detail, Fig. 
3) HARVARD, BUSCH-REISINGER 

F. Barocci. Study for Martyrdom of S. Vitale. 
Chalks, 1214 x 9°46” SMITH 

Beccafumi. Holy Family DENISON U ART COL- 
LECTION 

C. I. Carlone, Lamentation over Christ. 251 
x 1744” OBERLIN 

Lodovico Carracci. Two studies: Birth of the 
Virgin. Pen, wash, 8 x 1014” COLBY 

Rosalba Carriera. Personification of Europe, ca. 
1720. Pastel, 171546 x 1374” COOPER UNION 

A. Cozens. A New Method of Assisting the 
Invention in Drawing of Original Compo- 
sitions of Landscapes, 1785. Illus. book 
WESLEYAN U 

A. de St-Aubin. Orpheus and Euridice. Pen, 
wash, 13 x 18%4” U OF NORTH CAROLINA 


15thce. Sz. En- 
4034 x 291,” 


Robert O. Parks, Editor 


D. Dumonstier. Count Salis-Soglio (?). Chalks, 
1446 x 946" SMITH 

Fusseli. Death of Red Comyn. Pen, wash, 
164% x 19” U OF NORTH CAROLINA 

J. Fyt. Hunter's Bag with Hare. Pen, 10% 
x 8” sMITH (Fig. 4) 

Italian, XVIc. Carved Chest with Polychrome 
Bas-Reliefs. 12 x 19/4 x 1214” ALBION 
Italian, Brescia, 1. 16thc. Pair Salt Cellars. 
Silver, iron, gilt, enamel, 4 x 5” OBERLIN 

( Fig. 5) 
Italian, Piedmont, e. 18thc. Design for Wall. 
Pen, 15" x 13%” U OF MICH 





Fig. 1. 


Li Shih-ta, T’ao Yiian Ming—Appreciating 
Chrysanthemums, U. of Michigan 


J. J. Kandler (attrib.), German, Meissen, 1725- 
50. America. Porcelain, H. 1044” COOPER 
UNION (Fig. 6) 

Kneller, Lord Bacon 
LECTION 

Master of St. Gudule. Flemish. Pilate Washing 
his Hands (fragment), ca. 1475. Panel. 2244 
x 1014.” wiILLiaMs (Fig. 7) 

H. Met de Bles. Saints Anthony and Paul in 
the Desert. Pen, 746 x 10%6” U OF MICH 

Pourbus II. Margaret of Austria DENISON U 
ART COLLECTION P. Puget Homage to Louis 
XIV. Pen, pencil, sanguine, 10% x 8” 
U OF MICH 

T. Sully. Mrs. Charles Gratiot. 35™Ag x 274" 
PRINCETON 


DENISON U ART COL- 


1800 TO PRESENT 


R. A. Blakelock. Majesty of the Night pDEN- 
ISON U ART COLLECTION 

L. J. Bonnat. Arab with Thorn in his Foot, 
1833 DENISON U ART COLLECTION 

Campigli. Seven Women, 1930-31. 453% x 32” 
SMITH 

T. Couture. Pomona, ca. 
POMONA (Fig. 8) 

Demuth. Flowers, 1915. Watercolor, 11 x 844" 
U OF VERMONT 

Derain. Shady Lane. Watercolor, 135% x 20 
MICH STATE 

Derain. Nude. Drawing, 24 x 17%” MICH 
STATE 

Di Chirico. Divan et Dressories dans une Val- 
lee, 1921. 28% x 354%” POMONA 

Enrico Donati. Ki-babbar, 1929. 50 x 60” U OF 
MICH 

F. Duveneck. Portrait of a Young Girl. 21 x 26” 
MILLS 


1868. 4744 x 35” 
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Fig. 2. French (Gothic) ca. 1300, St. Gregory, wood, 
Indiana. 
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From Our Collection of Pont Aven Paintings 
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Oil on canvas; 2844 x 36 inches. “Eglise, Pont Aven’: Signed and Dated 1886 


PAUL GAUGUIN 


Collection of M. E. Mirtil, Paris. 

Comedian of 2. Maccel Bist (som), siniee Exhibited: Asutour de 1900, Galerie Charpentier, Paris, 
Collection of Arnold Sonntag, Lausanne, Switzerland. Winter 1950, Number 86. Gauguin Oghans Venner, The 
Winkel and Magnussen Galleries, Copenhagen, June-July, 
1956, Number 63; Reproduced in the Catalogue page 31 
as ““Landskab fra Bretagne.” 


Mentioned, Le Carnet de Paul Gauguin, Paris, 1952. 


Reproduced, Gazette Des Beaux-Arts, January-April, 1956, 
page 84, and mentioned pages 83 and 86. Also repro- 
duced Gauguin Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre 1958, page 84. 


Fine Paintings 








$88 
aaEN HIRSCHL & ADLER 


alleries inc. 


21 EAST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE: LEHIGH 5-8810 








J. Epstein. The Iris Tree. Sculpture DENISON 
U ART COLLECTION 

V. Flannery. Champagne Belle. 36 x 20" U1 
HIGH 

Tom Hardy. Shore Birds, 1960. Welded sheet 
bronze, 56 x 51” U OF OREGON 

Houdon. George Washington, 1788 
U ART COLLECTION 

A. Legros. Mother and Child DENISON U 
COLLECTION 

Lipchitz. Lesson of Disaster, 1960. Pen, brush, 
1314 x 93%," U OF VERMONT (Front cover) 

G. B. Luks. West Side Docks, 1905. DENISON 
U ART COLLECTION 

Robert Mallary. The Prophet, 1959-60. Cement 
in resin base, 78 x 36 x 54%” U OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, WOMAN'S COLLEGE 

A. Ozenfant. Feux d’ Artifice, 1954. 57 x 40” 
BOWDOIN 

G. Santomaso. Cantiere in Laguna, 1953. 45% 
x 3514," SMITH 

Esteben Vicente. T 1959. 71 x 50” STATE U OI 
IOWA 

W. von Kaulbach. Family Portrait, 
Pencil, 25%4g x 19146” U OF MICH 

M. Weber. Composition with Three Figures, 
1910. Gouache, 47 x 23” U OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 

W. Zorach. Lineman. Red granite, approx. H.4’ 
BOWDOIN 


DENISON 


ART 


1834, 





Fig. 3. Austrian 18th century, Mary (from a Cruci- 


fixion group), Harvard, Busch-Reisinger 


Note to Contributors 


College teachers and museum workers are 
invited to submit to the Museum Editor arti- 
cles on collections or isolated and little known 
works of art owned by their respective institu- 
tions, critical reviews of major exhibitions or- 
ganized by academic museums, the uses which 
their faculty make of original museum mate- 
rial, building and other related subjects. 














Fig. 5. Italian 16th century, Pair of Salt 
Cellars, Oberlin 





Fig. 6. J. J. 
Porcelain, 18th century, Cooper Union 


Kandler (attrib.), America, Meissen 








Fig. 7. Master of St. Gudule, Flemish, Pilate Wash- 
ing His Hands (fragment) ca. 1475, Williams 





Thomas Couture, 1868, oil 


Fig. 8. 


painting 


Pomona, ca. 
Pomona College. 
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Black Crayon and Sepia Wash CLAUDE LORRAIN 220 x 310 mm 


Signed: Claude Gelle, Roma 1656 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


9833 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 289, NHN. Yo Be 3. 








Exhibitions 


AMHERST Historic French Decorative 
Oct. 14-26; Americana Oct. 29-Nov. 20 

ALBION American Abstract Expressionism and 
its Influence on European Painting from 
Howard Wise, Nov. 2-22 

U. OF CALIF, BERKELEY Modern Painting and 
Sculpture from California Collections Oct. 21- 
Nov. 20 

UCLA Ten Painters from UCLA, Oct. 31-Dec.11 
Cat. 

U OF CALIF, SANTA BARBARA Sedgwick Collec- 
tion Oct. Cat.; Rico Le Brun, Recent Drawings 
and Cartoons for the Mural Pomona Nov., 
Christmas Exhibition from private collections, 
Dec. 

CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY Twentieth 
Century Realists a coast-to-coast invitational 
exhibition, Oct. 15-Nov. 30 

CARNEGIE TECH Architecture of Felix Candela 
Oct. 24-Nov. 11 

CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE Prints by Wan- 
da Gag Nov. 

DENISON 2000 Years of Chinese Painting 
Oct. 5-25 

GEORGE WASHINGTON U LIBRARY Photographs 
by James R. Black Sept. 19-Oct. 23 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE R. Buckminster Fuller 
Nov. 6-25 

HARVARD FOGG Apthorp House, 
Oct. 18-Nov. 15 

INDIANA Arts of Thailand Oct. 9-Nov. 23 Cat; 
Pre-Columbian Art Cat.; African Sculpture 
and Musical Instruments Nov. 29-Dec. 20 

STATE U OF IOWA Marvin Cone, 1938-60 Oct. 
18-Nov. 8 Cat. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE AND S OF D Rajtt- 
ner, Sirugo, Yunkers, Ochikubo, Benton, 
Dodd and Others Nov. 

U OF KENTUCKY Graphics ’60: 3 Masters of 
Intaglio-Hayter, Lasansky, Peterdi Dec. 4-17, 
Jan. 3-21, 1961 Cat. 

LEHIGH American Institute of Architects, East- 
ern Branch Nov. 10-Dec. 19 

U OF LOUISVILLE Modern Graphic Design 
Oct. 3-Nov. 11 

u OF MASS Korean Architecture Nov. 7-26 

MASS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Chinese 
Paintings and Porcelains Sept. 14-Oct. 7 

MICH STATE Allen Dowd Architecture Nov. 8- 
30 

U OF MICH Rembrandt Prints Oct. 23-Nov. 20 
Cat. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER A College Collects Nov 5- 
Dec. 31 

U OF MINN Jan Miller Sept. 12-Oct. 20; 
Prints by German Expressionists Sept. 15- 
Nov. 4; Rooms to Let: Photographs and 
Text by Frank Agar, Jr. Oct. 17-Dec. 2; 
Gorky Drawings from Sidney Janis, Oct. 27- 
Dec. 2 

U OF NORTH CAROLINA Urban Development 
from Department of City and Regional 

Planning Sept. 23-Nov. 13; Hudson River 
School Dec. 1-22 

U OF NOTRE DAME Art of the Romanesque loan 
exhibition Nov. 7-Dec. 4 

OBERLIN Paintings by Sol Witkowitz Nov. 3- 
22 

OHIO STATE Leo Steppat-Welded Sculpture, 
Anneliese Steppat-Wall Hangings Oct. 10 


Arts 


1760-1960 


-29; The Moving Image Oct. 31-Nov. 12; 
Abraham Rattner Retrospective Nov. 14- 
Dec. 3 

OHIO WESLEYAN Neo-calligraphy by Kinji Fu- 
jita Sept.; Eskimo Sculpture from National 
Museum of Canada Nov. 

U OF PENN Ruins of Rome Dec. 15-Feb. 16 
Cat. 

PHILLIPS Photography at Mid-Century; Coptic 
Treasures 

POMONA The Drawing from public and private 
collections Sept. 25-Oct. 16; West Coast 
Painting Oct. 20-Nov. 23 

RUTGERS U. DOUGLASS COLLEGE Art of Ancient 
America from private collections Oct. 19- 
Nov. 9 

SMITH Shaker Inspirational Drawings, Furni- 
ture, Furnishings, Photographs of Archi- 
tecture, Documentary Material from the An- 
drews Collection, Jan. 4-25, 1961 Cats. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST U Thirteen Contempo- 
rary Americans from the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, Nov. 

U OF TEXAS Andrew Dasburg Oct. 10-29 

TULANE U Pre-Conquest Mexican and Central 
American Art from private collections and 
the Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane U Nov. 

} OF UTAH Elections Oct. 16-Nov. 10 

} OF VERMONT Downtown Burlington, a Proj- 
ect in Urban Design Oct. 17-Nov. 6; Heads 
in Sculpture Nov. 5-21 

| OF VIRGINIA, MARY WASHINGTON Modern Art 
from private collections, Oct. 23-Nov. 20 
Cat. 

U OF WASHINGTON Qualities of Line Oct. 

WESTMAR Modern Masters from the Guggen- 
heim Museum, Sept. 29-Feb. 3, 1961 

WILLIAMS Heads in Sculpture Oct. 15-31; 
Shaker Inspirational Drawings from the An- 
drews Collection Nov. 25-Dec. 16 


~~ = 


~ 


Bulletins, Collection Catalogues, 
Special Publications 


U OF CALIFORNIA The Sedgwick Collection 
Nov. 1960. Catalogue of a loan collection. 
Pp. 24, 20 figs. 

STATE U OF IOWA Main Currents of Contempo- 
rary Painting Fall, 1960 Exhibition catalogue 
with essay by Frank Sieberling. Pp. 32, 26 
figs. 

U OF LOUISVILLE Modern Graphic Design Oct. 
1960. Exhibition catalogue with essay by 
Theodore M. Brown. Folder, 8 figs. 

U OF MICHIGAN Rembrandt Prints Oct. 
Exhibition catalogue. Pp. 12 

OREGON STATE Contemporary Prints Fall 1960. 

Catalogues of International Exchange exhi- 

bitions on the graphics of Italy, Norway, 

Great Britain, Yugoslavia, Germany, France 

Holland. 1 fig. each 

OF PENNSYLVANIA Bulletin, Vol. 2 No. 4, 

1960. Articles by Froelich Rainey on arche- 

ological salvage in Egypt; George F. Doles 

Jr. on a Moghul fortress in Lahore; Matthew 

W. Stirling, Froelich Rainey and Matthew 

W. Stirling Jr. on electronics and archeology; 

Alan R. Schulman on a New Kingdom fai- 

ence stela. Pp. 36, 15 figs. 

SMITH Bulletin No. 40, 1960. Handbook of 
recent accessions and unpublished works in 
the collection. Pp. 128, 90 figs., 35 cents. 


1960. 


U 


GQ 





Piranesi, 1960 Commemorative exhibition 
catalogue with essays by Philip Hofer, Karl 
Lehmann, Robert O. Parks and Rudolf 
Wittkower. Pp. 160, 57 figs., $3.50 

U OF UTAH Elections 1960. Exhibition cata- 
logue with essay by Alvin Gittins. Pp. 16, 
9 figs. 

U OF VIRGINIA, MARY WASHINGTON 5th Exhi- 
bition of Modern Art 1960. Exhibition cata- 
logue. Pp. 24, 22 figs. 


Personnel 


HARVARD, BUSCH-REISINGER Professor Charles 
Kuhn, Curator of the Museum, is on leave 
of absence during the academic year 1960- 
61. Mrs. Julia G. Phelps, Assistant Curator, 
is Acting Curator for this period. 

OBERLIN Patricia Rose has been appointed 
Assistant Curator. Anne Johnson has been 
appointed Museum Intern. 

U OF OREGON Margaret E. King has been ap- 
pointed Museum Secretary. 

U OF VERMONT Mrs. Richard H. Schmidt has 
been appointed Administrative Assistant. 


Building, Remodeling, 
Extension of Services 


INDIANA A new Fine Arts Center is under con 
struction. Its dedication is expected to take 
place in June, 1962. 

) OF NORTH CAROLINA The new quarters of the 
Department of Fine Arts contains a gallery 
with eighty running feet of wall space and 
unusually fine lighting facilities. 

U OF VERMONT A new lighting system has 
been installed in the main exhibition gal- 
lery of the Fleming Museum. 


~ 


Brandeis Appoints Hunter 


Sam Hunter, formerly Acting Director of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the new Poses Institute of 
Fine Arts and of the Rose Art Museum, both 
at Brandeis University. 

The establishment of the Poses Institute of 
Fine Arts at Brandeis was announced in Octo- 
ber as the result of a grant from Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack I. Poses of New York City. 

The University announced recently that con- 
struction had begun on the Rose Art Museum, 
a modern limestone and glass building de- 
signed by Harrison and Abramovitz of New 
York City. The Museum, gift to Brandeis of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Rose of Boston, wil! 
house major items from the art collection. 


Gift to Lehigh 


Nineteen paintings from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Marion (Brown) Grace have been 
given to Lehigh University, where they are on 
exhibit at Packer Hall. 

Included in the collection are 11 paintings 
by British artists, including Crossing the 
Stream by Thomas Gainsborough, and works 
by Raeburn, Hoppner, Beechey and Romney. 
Also included is a portrait by Goya, and 
paintings by Corot, Daubigny, Hobbema, Ruys- 
dael and Inness. 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


Personnel 


New York City 


Albert Christ-Janer, Dean of Pratt Institute, 
is one of thirteen persons recently appointed 
by President Eisenhower to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts for Washington's proposed 
National Cuitural Center. Others representing 
the visual arts on the committee are Robert 
Richmond of Washington and Huntington 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Katharine Kuh, art editor of the Satur- 
day Review, has been appointed to the faculty 
of Mills College of Education, New York City, 
where she will teach a senior level art appre- 
ciation course, “More than Meets the Eye.” 
Mrs. Kuh formerly was associated with the Art 
Institute of Chicago as curator of painting and 
sculpture. She holds an A.B. degree from 
Vassar College and an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Newcomb-Tulane 

George Rickey, professor of design at New- 
comb College, Tulane University, is on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. He has just completed a 
large sculpture for the new Union Carbide 
building in Toronto. James L. Steg has re- 
turned to Newcomb after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence in Rome, Italy. Three of the five $100 
prizes at the 18th Louisiana State Art Exhi- 
bition Annual went to Newcomb College art 
faculty members, Ida Kohlmeyer, James Steg 
and Hal Thurman; and one to a graduate stu- 
dent in sculpture, Norman Tinker. In addition 
four honorable mentions were awarded to 
Newcomb artists. 


Institute of Fine Arts 

The fall season has seen several guest lec- 
turers at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University. On Friday, October 28, Dr. George 
A. Kubler of Yale spoke on “The Colonial 
Extinction of the Motifs of Precolumbian Art.” 
Dr. Charles de Tolnay considered “Velasquez’ 
Mythological Painting,” November 4; and Pro- 
fessor Rene C. Taylor of the University of Gra- 
nada discussed ““Mannerism in Spanish Archi- 
tecture (1525-1650)” on November 11, 1960. 


Albion 
At Albion College, London writer and critic, 
John Steegman, discussed “The Rule of 


Taste in 18th Century England,’ November 11, 
sponsored by the Art and English Departments. 


Dayton Art School 

At the School of the Dayton Art Institute, 
Paul Kirchmer of Rome, Italy, is serving as 
instructor in sculpture during the 1960-61 
school year while Robert Koepnick, head of the 
sculpture department, is on sabbatical. Mr. 
Kirchmer, a graduate of the school, has been 
studying in Rome for the past ten years. He 
held a Prix de Rome Fellowship for the years 
1955-1958. 


Rice 
James C. Chillman, Jr., has been appointed 


chairman of the new department of fine arts at 
Rice Institute. 


Virginia Schoener, Editor 


U. of Illinois 


Visiting professor of art at the University of 
Illinois during the fall semester has been Boris 
Margo of New York. Mr. Margo has taught 
graduate and advanced painting. Jack Tworkov 
of New York will spend March and April on 
the campus as visiting professor of painting. 
His stay will coincide with the University’s 
biennial Festival of Contemporary Arts. 


Carnegie 


Arnold Bank has been appointed associate 
professor of graphic arts at the college of fine 
arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Bank was a former instructor at the Art Stu- 
dents League. 


Purdue 


John C. Lewis, sculptor, formerly with Gen- 
eral Motors styling, has joined the staff re- 
placing Richard Callner. Donald Nadel, crafts 
teacher, holds a one-year eppointment while 
Nancy Berryman is on leave completing her 
Ed.D. at Columbia. The art department held 
a sidewalk show last May which was highly 
successful yielding funds for scholarships. 


Ashland 


Faculty members Christine Miller and Philip 
Meany of Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, 
had a two man show at the Sloan Gallery, Val- 
paraiso University, Oct. 1-Oct. 29. Mr. Meany 
subsequently was featured in a one-man show 
at Ashland in November and December. 


Museum Appointments 


H. Harvard Arnason has been named a Trus- 
tee and Vice President for Art Administration 
of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. 
He will be responsible for general policy and 
development of the Guggenheim Museum. Pro- 
fessor Arnason has resigned from the Chair- 
manship of the Department of Art at the Uni- 
versity. of Minnesota and from his post as 
Director of the Walker Art Center. Thomas 
Messer, formerly of the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art, Boston, has been appointed Director, 
succeeding James Sweeney who is the new 
Director at the Houston Art Museum. 

Leslie Cheek, Jr., director of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, is new chair- 
man of the President's People-to-People Fine 
Arts Committee, succeeding David E. Finley. 

Rachael Griffin, formerly director of educa- 
tion at the Portland (Oregon) Art Museum, 
has been appointed curator. 


U. of Louisville 


Justus Bier has resigned from the headship 
of the Allen R. Hite Art Institute of the Uni 
versity of Louisville to become Director of the 
North Carolina Museum of Art at Raleigh, 
effective January 1. 


Assistant Wanted 


Myron B. Smith, P.O. Box 3068, Washing- 
ton is seeking an Editorial-Research Assistant 
cum Typist, full or part-time, beautifully 
bright brains, European languages for work in 
the Library of Congress annex, assisting au- 
thor in work on Persian mediaeval vaults. 


Florida 


Acting head of the department of art at the 
University of Florida during 1960-61 is John 
R. Spencer. Other new faculty appointments 
there are Hiram Williams (from Texas) in 
drawing and painting; Jerry Uelsmann_ in 
photography and design; and John Taylor as 
visiting professor in painting. 


Herron Art Institute 


Bruce Gregory of Woodstock, New York, 
has joined the faculty of the John Herron Art 
Institute for the present year. He will teach 
advanced painting and mural design to upper 
classmen. Grants for graduate work from the 
Roger G. Wolcott Scholarship Fund were made 
by the school for the first time last June to 
four Indiana students. Norman Baugher re- 
ceived $2500.00 for study in advertising art in 
Germany, 1960-1961. James McMahon received 
$2500.00 to be used in this country for grad- 
uate work in the fine arts. A $1250.00 grant 
went to Earl Snellenberger for summer travel 
abroad, and $1000.00 went to Larry Camp for 
graduate work in advertising art. Curtis G. 
Coley (A.B. U of Arkansas, M.A. U of Michi- 
gan) has been appointed curator of paintings 
and prints at the Herron Art Museum. 


Harvard 


Ernst Kitzinger of Dumbarton Oaks is 
teaching at Harvard this semester. John Rosen- 
field has returned from UCLA as a research 
fellow in Oriental Art. Detlaf Heikamp from 
Nuremberg is an instructor in Italian Renais- 
sance and Baroque. Charles Chetham who fin- 
ished his dissertation on Van Gogh last year 
in an Instructor in twentieth century painting. 
Mrs. Norman Balmuth will take charge of the 
David M. Robinson Collection which has re- 
cently arrived from Mississippi. Seymour Slive 
has returned from a year in Holland, Benjamin 
Rowland from London. George Hanfmann is 
back from the third Sardis campaign which 
was successful. By mid-season there 
were almost 200 people digging. They pene- 
trated at one point as far back as the 13th 
century B.C. through continuous series of strat- 
ifications. From later periods they discovered 
a monumental building of the Persians, con- 
tinued to explore the huge Roman gymnasium 
complex and turned up innumerable finds, 
many of artistic interest. 

Guest lecturers at Harvard this fall included 
“Aspects of Franceso Borromini’’ by Dr. Eber- 
hard Henpel of Dresden, on October 18; and 
“Vincent van Gogh” by Dr. Vincent Willem 
van Gogh, on October 27. 


highly 


New Paltz 


Dr. Edmund Feldman has been appointed 
chairman of the art education division of the 
College of Education at New Paltz, New York. 
He comes to New Paltz from Carnegie Tech. 
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Assistant Professor John Solowski is on leave 
during 1960-61, studying in Poland on a Ful- 
bright grant. Mr. Daniel Selig has been ap- 
pointed instructor in art history to replace Mr. 
Solowski. In addition Mr. Selig is serving as 
director of exhibitions. 


Chatham 


Chairman of the Chatham College depart- 
ment of art for the year 1960-61 is David 
Loeffler Smith, a member of the faculty since 
1956. Mr. Smith received his B.A. from Bard 
College and his M.F.A. from the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. He succeeds Charles Le Clair, 
now dean of the Tyler School of Fine Arts. 


Michigan 


At the University of Michigan, new appoint- 
ments to the department of the history of art 
in 1960-1961 are Jakob Rosenberg of Harvard 
as visiting professor for the first semester; 
Professor Richard Edwards, formerly of Wash- 
ington University, in Far Eastern art; and Mr. 
Kyle M. Phillips, Jr., as instructor in ancient 
art. Professor Harold E. Wethey lectured at 
the National University in Mexico City dur- 
ing July and August, under the educational 
exchange program of the U. S. Department of 
State. From August through November, Pro- 
fessor George H. Forsyth, Jr., was at Mount 
Sinai as leader of the University of Alexandria, 
Michigan, and Princeton Archeological Expe- 
dition. Associate Professor Marvin J. Eisen- 
berg served as acting chairman of the depart- 
ment during the first semester after returning 
from a sabbatical year in Florence, during 
which time he held a Guggenheim fellowship. 

Prefessor James M. Plumer, University of 
Michigan scholar and international authority 
in Far Eastern art, died suddenly on June 15, 
1960, at the age of sixty. 


General 


Bel Geddes Collection 


With aid from the Edgar Tobin Foundation 
of San Antonio, a Bel Geddes Collection has 
been established at the University of Texas. It 
includes not only his theatrical archive, but 
records of his work in industrial design and 
other fields, making up an enormous collection 
of artifacts. The autobiography which Norman 
Bel Geddes was writing at the time of his 
death in 1958 (notes for which are also at the 
University) was published in October by 
Doubleday. 


Other Appointments 


William Wolfram, painter-designer, has 
joined the art department at Concordia Col- 
lege, Seward, Neb. 

Harvey Rundquist, now at Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Ill., was given a one-man show 
in November. 

Frederick Keller has joined the staff of 
Westmar College, Le Mara, Iowa, as a print- 
maker. He studied with Lasansky at Iowa U. 





Pau! Creative Arts Center, U. 
Burham, N.H. 


of New Hampshire, 


New Hampshire Art Center 


The Paul Creative Arts Center at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire was dedicated in 
October. The two-and-a-half million dollar 
Center by Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and 
Abbott was completed last summer. It houses 
the departments of music, speech and drama, 
and the arts. The department of the arts occu- 
pies a wing with 13 special studios for the 
various creative fields. The design and painting 
studios are located on the top floor to take ad- 
vantage of natural north light. Two profes- 
sional programs are offered by the department: 
art education and occupational therapy, as well 
as a major in the visual arts. The music and 
arts wings of the building are joined by a cen- 
tral area which includes two exhibition gal- 
leries. On display in the new galleries during 
the dedication were paintings, prints, and 
drawings from nine New England colleges and 
schools, and an exhibition of contemporary 
New England crafts assembled with the assist- 


Depth Probe 


A new type of underground probe, designed 
to reveal the location of archaeologically val- 
uable material, is now under development at 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Rich- 
ard Linington, a recipient of the honors degree 
in physics at Oxford University, is doing re- 
search for the project. The probe will operate 
on an echo-sounding principle similar to that 
now used in the seismograph. This method 
will be a completely new approach to the prob- 
lem of underground surveying in archaeology. 
Linington used an electrical probe with suc- 
cess this past summer at a bronze age site 
dating to 3000 B.C., in the south of France. It 
permitted archaeologists to locate and plot two 
overlapping neolithic areas in a valuable vine- 
yard where permission had been granted to 
break ground in only one area. Another in- 
strument, the proton magnetometer (in use 
only two years), used to measure the magnetic 
field at an archaeological site, helped to un- 
cover a Roman town in Oxfordshire, England. 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum, car- 


The Art Gallery, 
New Hampshire. 


Paul Creative Arts Center, U. of 








Mural 
U. of N.H., in Paul Creative Arts Center, U. of N.H. 


paintings by John Laurent, of faculty of 


ance of the New Hampshire League of Arts 
and Crafts and the Worcester Crafts Center. 
The main entrance to the Creative Arts Center 
features a mural by John Laurent, who has just 
been awarded a Tiffany Fellowship. 


rying on major excavations at several different 
sites around the world, will have many oppor- 
tunities for experimentation in the field. Lin- 
ington’s investigation is supported by a Na- 
tional Science foundation grant to the Museum. 


Fogg Loans 


At the Fogg, an experimental intracollege 
Loan Department has been set up for a year 
with the aid of a Harvard Corporation grant. 
For many years works of art have been loaned 
to departments of the University as a friendly 
gesture and a way of using works which other- 
wise would have languished in storage. Re- 
cently this activity increased to the point where 
it was taking a serious amount of staff time. 
The Loan Department will operate on a new 
basis, renting works of art and using the pro- 
ceeds for operational expenses. David Brooke 
has been appointed assistant curator in charge 
of loans. 
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Tamarind Lithographers 


July 1960 saw the inauguration of the Tam- 
arind Lithography Workshop, a new Ford 
Foundation project financed by a three year 
grant of $165,000. The object of the Work- 
shop as originally proposed to the Foundation 
by lithographer June Wayne of Los Angeles, 
is to help stimulate development of the litho- 
graph and restore it as a creative medium for 
American artists. Mrs. Wayne has been named 
director of the Workshop which is located in 
Los Angeles. With her on the staff are Ciin- 
ton Adams, associate director, on leave from 
his post as head of the art department at the 
University of Florida; and Garo Antreasian, 
technical director, on leave from the John 
Herron Art School, Indianapolis. Each year 
eight or ten mature American artists will re- 
ceive fellowships for two months or more, 
during which time they will create signed 
editions of orginal lithographs. Fellowships 
will be awarded by an eleven member panel of 
experts. To insure the future of the art, fellow- 
ships are also being offered for printing ap- 
prentices. Ideal working conditions have been 
provided in the specially equipped shop. 


Ohio State Workshop 

A Graphics Workshop was given last sum- 
mer at the school of fine and applied arts of 
the Ohio State University under the direction 
of Professors Sidney Chafetz and Glenn N. 
Patton. Visiting artists participating were 
Stanley W. Hayter, Carol Summers, Misch 
Kohn, and Fred Becker. A special exhibit of 
prints in the gallery of the school featured the 
work of these men and other leading contem- 
porary printmakers. There was also a selection 
of fifteenth, and sixteenth century prints from 
the Rosenwald Collection on exhibit in the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


TV Shorts 


A series of ten half-hour programs in the 
arts, produced last year by the University of 
Michigan's television staff in cooperation with 
the art department, is now available on a 
rental basis for non-commercial audio-visual 
use. The series is entitled “The Public Arts” 
and the actors are University of Michigan art 
faculty members. Hosted by painter Guy Palaz- 
zola, the program is built around interviews 
with the creators of art forms which people see 
and use everyday. The wide range of subjects 
includes mural painting, fountain design, fur- 
niture design, architecture and landscape ar- 
chitecture. A review in the Detroit News notes 
that “Each program is a carefully planned, 
handsomely presented package articulate 
conversation . heightened by lively visual 
devices.”’ For readers who are interested in the 
possibilities of using the 16 mm sound kine- 
scope films in their own programs, two days 
rental of the half hour films is $5.00, or $7.00 
for one week. Further information, including 
a program summary, may be had by writing 
the University of Michigan, Television Office, 
310 Maynard St., Ann Arbor. 


Art Film 


Harry Sternberg’s movie The Many Worlds 
of Art had a successful world premiere in the 


gallery of the Art Students League on October 
20. League instructor Sternberg produced 
and directed the film assisted by Ted Davies; 
Valdes Berzins, RCA cameraman; and Martin 
Rich, sound engineer. The Many Worlds of 
Art was born from an idea that the spoken and 
written word are not the only nor the best way 
to explain visual art. Sternberg came to the 
conclusion that in this case the best way to 
explain art was through music. In this film one 
listens to the pictures as much as one sees 
them. Accompanying the stream of images 
(mostly details from well-known paintings 
created between the sixth century and the 
twentieth) is a kind of musical college. In 
Sternberg’s words, it is “a description of con- 
tent through sound.” 


Oberlin Assistantships 


Oberlin College offers a limited number of 
graduate assistantships and scholarships in fine 
arts to students working for the Master of Arts 
degree who have received Bachelor degrees 
from recognized institutions, where they have 
followed a course of studies in art history, the 
practice of art, or any combination of the two. 
An exceptionally promising student may be ad- 
mitted without undergraduate training in sub- 
jects dealing specifically with art. The appoint- 
ments are for one year and offer between $1000 
and $1950 in retura for part-time work. In- 
quiries should be addressed to: Charles Park- 
hurst, Head, Department of Fine Arts, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Applications must be 
submitted by March 15. 


Wald Awards 


The Wald Art Awards, a $2,000 graphic 
arts competition open to regularly-enrolled art 
students, has been established at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, by Jerry Wald, 
20th Century-Fox producer. Designed to en- 
courage fresher and more original approaches 
to motion picture advertising and background 
art, contestants must base their art work on 
motion pictures currently under production by 
the sponsor, but will have complete freedom as 
to style, medium, and the choice of subject 
matter. Supervision and judging of the contest 
will be handled entirely by an art faculty com- 
mittee. Contestants will be furnished with mo- 
tion picture scripts, given technical informa- 
and the freedom of the studio. If the 
“in any degree en- 
make it an annual 


tion, 
competition proves to be 
couraging,” Wald will 
event. 


Utica 


The School of Art of the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute at Utica marks its 20th an- 
niversity this year. Under the direction of 
painter William C. Palmer since its beginning, 
the school has grown to fill ever increasing 
community needs and demands. Today it serves 
some 775 adults and over 1000 children with 
day and evening classes. For some ten years 
it has served as an art department for 
Utica College of Syracuse University providing 
fine arts courses for its curriculum. In coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, a ten-week course is held for occupa- 
tional therapists from twelve New York State 
Hospitals. The faculty at the school is present- 


now 


ly comprised of seven full-time artist-instruc- 
tors plus seven part-time instructors for chil- 
dren's classes. 


San Francisco 


This year the San Francisco Museum of Art 
celebrates its 25th anniversary, the second old- 
est museum of modern art in the country and 
presently the only one on the West Coast. That 
museum traces its origins to exhibitions held 
by the San Francisco Art Association as early 
as the 1870's. On January 18, 1935, it first 
opened in its present quarters in San Francis- 
co's Civic Center, and at that time its present 
definitive field of modern art was established. 
Dr. Grace McCann Morley served as director 
from 1935 until 1958, and the museum is now 
under the direction of George D. Culler. Al. 
though located in a public building and re- 
ceiving a modest city grant, the museum's op- 
erations are privately supported by its member- 
ship. As a center of interest in modern art, the 
museum has provided an important stimulus 
and encouragement to Bay Area artists. As a 
single example, since its founding in 1946, the 
Rental Gallery has returned over $62,000 in 
rental fees and over $68,000 in sales to its 
participating artists. A significant collection of 
modern masters has grown steadily since the 
gift of the Albert M. Bender Collection in 
1935. This fall as its anniversary show, the 
museum has mounted a large exhibition, “Mod- 
ern Masters in West Coast Collections. 


Yale's New Building 


In New Haven, Paul Rudolph, chairman of 
Yale's architecture department, is designing a 
new headquarters for the Yale School of Art 
and Architecture. The building, expected to 
cost $4,000,000.00, will have seven floors, five 
above ground and two below, and should be in 
use by fall, 1962. 


“International Institute”’ 


Members may recently have received letters 
from the International Institute of Arts and 
Letters, at Lindau, West Germany, offering 
them “‘lifetime fellowships’ at a membership 
fee of $60, payments for which may be made in 
five installments. The A.F.A. in its October 
Newsletter devotes some space to a discussion 
of this organization. It quotes an article in the 
New York Times of July 6, 1960, reporting 
that many U. S. academic people have been cir- 
cularized during the last few years. Following 
inquiries in Lindau, a letter from the Mayor 
of the city said that a “contract” that apparent- 
ly permitted operations from that base was not 
being renewed after its expiration, presumably 
it the end of 1960. The Institute, however, 
holds a charter in Switzerland. Invitations from 
unknown foreign institutions to study or to 
receive degrees may be checked with the Em- 
bassy of the country of origin, with the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., or with 


the Association of American Colleges, 1818 
R St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Travel Course 

Bucknell University will offer a_ travel 


course in art and aesthetics next summer, con- 


ducted by F. David Martin of Bucknell’s De- 
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partment of Philosophy. The tour will visit 
artistic sites in Europe. 


Design Conference 


The Industrial Design Educational Associa- 
tion met at the State University of Iowa, Nov. 
18-19. R. Buckminster Fuller was the chief 
speaker. The meeting was attended by faculty 
and students of universities in Iowa and sur- 
rounding states. 


Travelling Show 


“Pure Abstraction: the classic image” an ex- 
hibition of the work of 19 painters has been 
organized by the Esther Stuttmen Gallery, 
13 East 75th St. New York, for travel to uni- 
versity galleries in the East and Midwest. Al- 
bers, Bolotowsky, Diller, Glarner, Reinhardt 
and others. Reported to be excellent display. 


UCLA 


“With the founding of the College of Fine 
Arts at UCLA in July, 1960, increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the education of profes- 
sional artists, especially in graduate studies, in 
painting, sculpture, etching and engraving, and 
in the various fields of design—graphic, in- 
dustrial, interior, costume, ceramic, and metal.” 
From an announcement by Lester D. Longman, 
chairman of the Department of Art. Recently 
the Art Gallery, directed by Fred Wight, held 
an exhibition by ten former students who 
have received M.A. degrees and have since 
gained recognition. They are: Les Biller, Ray- 
mond Brown, Jo E. Carroll, Jack Hooper, Les 
Kerr, Louis Lunetta, James McGarrell, Harry 
Nadler, Roland Reiss, Mike Todd. 


Publications 


The New Yorker magazine of November 12, 
1960 published a profile of Sidney Janis by 
John Brooks which is not only an important 
document for future historians of Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, but also yielded three bits of col- 
lege art news: the Hetzel Union Gallery of 
Pennsylvania State University held an exhi- 
bition in tribute to S.J., Feb. 1958; Benning- 
ton College put on a show of catalogues of the 
Janis Gallery last winter; Carroll Janis, the 
younger son, is an instructor of history of art 
at Columbia and Hunter. 

Arts in Virginia, vol. 1, no. 1, Fall, 1960, 
is the handsome new magazine of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. Guest Editor, Fred 
Frechette; Art Director, Richard DeNatale. 

The Palette, Winter, 1960, magazine of the 
Connecticut Arts Association has a long article 
on Isamu Noguchi (and science) by R. Buck- 
minster Fuller. 

Texas Trends in Art Education, published by 
the Texas Art Educators Association; Editor, 
Beverly Davis (resigned after present issue), 
Autumn, 1960 issue very well printed and 
illustrated. 

The catalogue of an exhibition ‘Printed 
Books on Architecture 1485-1805" held at the 
University of Illinois library late last spring, 
contains a brief and data-filled history of the 
subject by Ernest Allen Connally, associate 
professor of architecture. It should be of in- 
terest to many art historians. 





The world's largest bronze head of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the work of University of Wyoming art pro- 
fessor and sculptor, Robert |. Russin, has been in- 
stalled at the summit of U.S. Highway 30, the 
Lincoln Highway, ten miles southeast of Laramie, 
Wyoming. The 121, foot head rests on a 30-foot 
native granite stone base. (Compare with Richardson 


and Saint-Gaudens 
Laramie—Ed.) 


Ames Monument, 1879, at 


Seminar for Historical Administrators 


A third Seminar for Historical Administra- 
tors has been announced by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williams- 
burg and The American Association for State 
and Local History, to be held in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, June 19 through July 28, 1961. 
Twelve fellowships with a stipend of $450 
each will be awarded. 

The Seminar is designed to introduce se- 
lected graduate students to the opportunities 
available to them in the field of the adminis- 
tration of historical agencies. It will provide 
intensive training for careers as administrators 
of historic houses, museums, restorations, his- 
torical societies, national and the state historic 
sites and parks, and other historical agencies. 
William J. Murtagh, assistant to the director 
of the National Trust, will again coordinate 
the Seminar. 

Field trips to museums and historic houses 
in Jamestown, Newport News, Yorktown, 
Richmond and the James River area will famil- 
iarize the student with actual programs in 
progress. 

Fellowships are open to students with one 
year of graduate training, or its equivalent, in 
American History, American Studies, American 
Art and Architectural History, or allied fields. 
A maximum of six auditors already working in 
the fields will be admitted to the Seminar at 
their own expense. All applications should be 
filed by March 15, 1961, and announcement of 
awards will be made April 1. For application 
blanks and further information write: The Co- 
ordinator, Seminar for Historical Administra- 
tors, National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Experiment in Art Education 
at U. Kentucky 


With what was called High School Studio 
Week the Art Department of the University of 
Kentucky, with the assistance of a grant from 
the Lexington Junior League, tried something 
new in Art Education last June. Fifty nominees 
from all over Kentucky were selected from 
about one hundred thirty applicants. Twenty- 
five boys and twenty-five girls, High School 
Juniors and Seniors, arrived in Lexington to 
spend a week on the University campus and to 
participate in an intensive schedule of classes 
in drawing and painting under Ralston Craw- 
ford and Andre Racz who had been especially 
engaged. 

To give the students first hand contact with 
original works of art, a collection of 25 paint- 
ings, thanks to Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim, was 
obtained from the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York. For almost all the youngsters this 
was their introduction to Seurat, Picasso, Klee, 
Kandinsky, Chagall, Feininger, Leger, Miro, 
Modigliani, Marc, Kokoschka, Giacometti and 
others, and the visual impact was more than 
doubled in informal discussions that took place 
with Crawford and Racz in repeated visits to 
the University’s Art Gallery in the course of 
the six days. 

Classes had been scheduled to run from 9 to 
11:30 and 1 to 3. The planners underestimated 
the students’ enthusiasm and capabilities. Most 
of them had arrived when the building opened 
at 8 A.M. and had to be urged out at 5 P.M. 

Ten dollars of the forty dollars total cost, 
that included board and lodging, was for a kit 
of art materials chosen by the instructors. Oil 
paints, brushes, pads, notebooks, canvas-boards 
and so forth were supplied, and the students 
went to work with a verve that excited the two 
professional artists who had usually come into 
contact with the more sophisticated college 
student. Working from still-life and, later, 
models they made their drawings and their 
paintings; they made their mistakes; they had 
their successes. For all of them it was their 
first contact with professional artists in a pro- 
fessional situation, and it was an experience 
that was profoundly moving in many ways to 
the teachers as well as the students. 

Galvanizing the youngsters still further 
were prizes offered by the Lexington Junior 
League—two full tuition scholarships for a 
year in the Art Department of the University 
and two subscriptions to Arts Magazine tor 
the most useful notebooks. 

Non-studio time was fully taken care of in the 
planning. Three evenings of movies for in- 
stance, where the students saw Berlin, Sym- 
phony of a City and The River, three famous 
shorts by W. C. Fields and Carnival in Flan- 
ders gave them variety, entertainment and 
yardsticks by which to gauge movies they will 
see in the future. A Beaux Arts Ball on the 
last evening provided the opportunity for the 
climactic awarding of prizes and honorable 
mentions. 

The intensity of the program and the warm 
response of the teachers and students toward 
each other made High School Studio Week a 
significant experience in the lives of the stu- 
dents. 
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MIDWEST COLLEGE ART 
CONFERENCE 


The 24th annual meeting of the Midwest 
College Art Conference was held in East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, October 20th through 22nd, in 
the Kresge Art Center and Kellogg Center on 
the Michigan State University campus. 

Attendance at this meeting was 249. Indi- 
vidual members registering totaled 154 in ad- 
dition to 95 institutional members. 

A varied program was offered by the host 
members of the Michigan State staff which in- 
cluded the following panel sessions: ‘‘Strength- 
ening and Unifying M.F.A. Requirements’’; 
“Painting and Sculpture: Technical Problems 
& Standards’; “Crafts as an Expressive Me- 
dium”; “Drawing as a Basic Discipline’; “Cu- 
ratorship Training and Museology”’; ‘‘Film, 
Television and Visual Communication’; 
“Printmaking” and ‘Acquisitions and The Role 
of the College Gallery.’’ In addition to these 
panel meetings, the Senior and Graduate level 
Art History Symposia, begun at the University of 
Wisconsin a year ago, were held again. The 
continued high level of scholarship in the 
papers presented in both symposia gave further 
evidence of the suitability of this kind of pres- 
entation for the Conference meetings. 

Exhibitions consisted of Michigan State fac- 
ulty painting, sculpture and crafts on view in 
the Kresge Art Center Gallery, graduate stu- 
dent painting and prints in Kellogg Center, 
and an experimental art cinema program. 

At the first general session, ‘Strengthening 
and Unifying M.F.A. Requirements,” chaired 
by Professor Harvard Arnason of the Walker 
Art Center, a resolution was proposed which 
Professor Arnason introduced at the Business 
Meeting on Saturday (see next column). 

An amendment to the Constitution passed 
unanimously, to offer individual memberships 
for one year at $2.00, while increasing to 
$10.00 the cost of membership for institutions 
having more than 2000 enrollment. A further 
resolution was adopted at the meetings this 
year, which provided for honorary membership 
for emeriti from member institutions. 

On Saturday morning the closing general 
session was highlighted by the appearance of 
John Canaday, critic for the New York Times, 
and Selden Rodman, author and collector, Oak- 
land, New Jersey. Mr. Canaday gave a twenty- 
minute statement entitled ‘The Selection and 
Criticism of Contemporary Art’ and Mr. Rod- 
man spoke as briefly on “The Bankruptcy of 
Modern Art.” Both authors then offered a dia- 
logue presentation and parried questions from 
the audience. 

The following were elected to office for the 
year 1961: 

President: Howard Church, Michigan State 
University. 

Vice-President: James Shipley, Univ. of IIli- 
nois. 

Secretary: George N. Foster, Univ. of Illi- 
nois. 

Treasurer: Mark A. Sprague, Univ. of IIli- 
nois. 

The Conference accepted the invitation from 
the University of Illinois to hold its 1961 
meeting in Urbana. 

OWEN BRAINARD, Secretar) 
Midwest College Art Conference 


Italian Drawing Show 





F. Guardi 
Museo Correr, Venice, to exhibition (see below). 


View of Fanciful Architecture, lent by 


In celebration of the Centennial of the Uni- 
fication of Italy, Dr. Giulia Sinibaldi of the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence, has organized a 
special loan exhibition, “Italian Drawings from 
Five Centuries.” Dr. Sinibaldi has chosen 154 
drawings (none ever before exhibited in this 
country) by 85 outstanding artists. They have 
been lent from Italian collections, both public 
and private. The exhibition was first shown at 
the National Gallery in Washington during 
October, and is now being circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 


Resolution 


The 1959 meeting of the Midwest College 
Art Conference passed a resolution approving 
the M.F.A. rather than the Ph.D. as the termi- 
nal degree for graduate work in the studio 
area. This resolution was forwarded to the 
College Art Association which formally ap- 
proved it in its 1960 meeting. 

The passing of this resolution raises certain 
questions concerning the nature of M.F.A. pro- 
grams which are offered at different institu- 
tions, particularly differences in requirements 
and standards. It would seem advisable that 
further information should be gathered con- 
cerning M.F.A. offerings not only throughout 
the Middle West but throughout the entire 
country, with a view to determining whether 
wide discrepancies actually exist and, if this 
is the case, whether an attempt should be made 
to establish minimal standards for the degree. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the officers 
and the executive board of the Midwest Col- 
lege Art Conference be empowered to appoint 
a committee to gather information and to study 
M.F.A. programs throughout the country. This 
committee will report on its findings to the 
officers and the executive board in advance of 





Pontormo, Man on Horseback, lent by the Uffizi Mu- 
seum to exhibition of Italian Drawings. (Smithsonian) 


Service to the Art Institute of Chicago; 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; and The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. Dr. Sini- 
baldi has prepared an illustrated catalogue for 
the exhibition. Among the earliest of the 
drawings is that of An Elephant and a Mouse, 
dating about 1400, an example of late Gothic 
draftsmanship. There follow Early Renaissance 
and High Renaissance works, a number of 
drawings from the Baroque period, and some 
sparkling landscapes and figure studies by ar- 
tists of the 18th century. 


the next Midwest College Art Conference, and 
if possible, the president or secretary of the 
Association will forward a report on these 
findings together with any recommendations 
which might result to the entire membership 
of the Association in advance of the Confer- 
ence in 1961. 

It is further recommended that this report 
be discussed by the membership at the 1961 
meeting and, if it seems advisable, pertinent 
resolutions resulting from the report be pre- 
sented at that meeting. . 


Subsequent Action 


The problem of the M.F.A. degree 
brought to the attention of the board of direc- 
tors of the College Art Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis in January, 1961. 
The board indicated its agreement that the 
question be studied on a national scale but 
no action was proposed. Subsequently a num- 
ber of chairmen of art departments offering 
graduate degrees in studio work agreed to par- 
ticipate in a study of the M.F.A. requirements 
under the chairmanship of Henry Hope, In- 
diana University. 


was 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Encyclopedia of World Art, Vol. |, Aalio—Asia 
Minor, Western, xxxii + 450 pp. (900 cols.), 542 pl., 
mony text ill. 
New York: 
$38.00. 


This monumental tome is the first of the fif- 
teen volumes of an international encyclopedia 
which is intended to survey the art created by 
man from the Palaeolithic period to our own 
day. To paraphrase the advance publicity for 
this international effort, it will deal with the 
art of every land and every culture and treat 
every monument and figure. Its contents will 
be the work of a council of more than one hun- 
dred scholars from many countries. With an 
Italian editorial board and an American edi- 
torial advisory committee, the task is being un- 
dertaken by the Istituto per la Collaborazione 
Culturale of Rome, with the aid of the Fonda- 
zione Giorgio Cini of Venice. 

Obviously no single reviewer can cover this 
proposed “major historical synthesis covering 
the arts of all periods and countries.’ The ar- 
ticles are, as stated, historical, conceptual or 
geographic in their approach, with scattered 
articles upon certain major individuals and mon- 
uments as well as a few on technical subjects 
such as acoustics. Art and architecture are de- 
lineated in their broadest outlines. In the case 
of the latter, the discussion is almost overtaken 
in length by the bibliography. The small por- 
tion of this first volume devoted to archaeology 
—whose results are so apparent in so many 
articles—has a distinct bias toward Mediterra- 
nean civilizations. To this reviewer, who is ad- 
mittedly prejudiced, it seems that more should 
have been done with pre- and protohistoric Eu- 
ropean archaeology. Certainly a greater know!l- 
edge of this latter field would have given more 
depth to the article on arms and armor. 

Much emphasis is laid on geographic re- 
gions. Africa below the Sahara, unhappily, lies 
beyond the competence of this reviewer. In the 
area of North Africa, the portion devoted to 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic times 
seems unduly small in the light of recent archae- 
ological work. Brief summaries of the Phoeni- 
cian and Greek, Roman, Vandal and Byzantine, 
and Islamic periods are followed by interesting 
notes on the major sites of each period. Many 
of the geographical articles really deal with a 
single period or group of related periods. In 
the case of Armenia, the interest is largely con- 
fined to the medieval period, while Arabia is 
considered in terms of its fascinating pre-Isla- 
mic art. Considerable space is given to the art 
of North and South America of historic times. 
There is a schematic summary of pre-Colum- 
bian art, but detailed articles such as the one 
on Andean protohistory promise an excellent 
coverage for the older New World. Articles en- 
titled Abbasid, Andhra, Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
Art, and Archaic Art give summaries respec- 
tively of phases of Islamic, Indian, British, and 
Greek art. It may be pointed out that Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish art is treated from the point 
of view of art history, not, as is frequently the 
case, archaeologically. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 


Allen Weller, Editor 


The over-all emphasis of this encyclopedia 
is upon regions and periods rather than upon 
artists. The articles upon individual artists tend 
to be relatively brief and include only certain 
major figures. These range from the ancient 
painter Apelles to the contemporary architect 
Aalto, but many, such as the Adam brothers, 
are treated too briefly for one who enjoys their 
work, 

It is hoped that these notes will indicate the 
coverage of this volume and some of the prob- 
lems of its organization, for example, the scat- 
tering of the various periods ot Geek art 
through many volumes. However, many ot these 
difficulties are overcome by excellent cross- 
referencing or by summary articles. The numer- 
ous text drawings, plans, and maps, together 
with the plates, which include many in color, 
support the text in an admirable fashion. Obvi- 
ously even fifteen volumes cannot distill the 
significance of four centuries of art-historical 
writing and archaeological work which has 
accumulated since Vasari. The emphasis is upon 
current ideas and concepts. For the individual 
reader and the institution with a library lim- 
ited in the fields of art and archaeology the 
Encyclopedia of World Art will be extremely 
useful. Here the amateur and student can glean 
something of the riches of man’s creative work 
since the Ice Age. 

H. L. THOMAS 
University of Missouri 


Jacques Maritain 


The Responsibility of the Artist, 120 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1960. $2.95. 


This little book is based on a lecture series 
given at Princeton in 1951. It may be regarded 
as an expansion of the last chapter of Mari- 
tain’s earlier book, Art of Scholasticism, and 
for the critical reader who wishes to know the 
conception of beauty which underlies this lat- 
est work, the author's extensive notes on the 
first chapter of the earlier book are most help- 
ful. 

The problem he raises in the present work 
is the relation of art to morality. The first of the 
four chapters exhibits the problem. He holds 
that the sphere of art is independent of the 
sphere of morality. They have different stand- 
ards and relate to different objects. "A man may 
be a great artist and be a bad man’(p. 26). 
For the object of aesthetic goodness is the work 
of art, but the object of moral goodness is the 
acts of a man. Since art and morality are sepa- 
rate and in his phrase only “externally related,” 
two false views easily develop, which have 
done much harm to the values of both spheres. 
One of these is the art for art's sake theory, 
which subordinates morality to art, the other 
is the totalitarian, or art for the people theory, 
which subordinates art to morality. The second 
chapter takes up the first of these, the third 
chapter the second. 

Briefly, his answer to the first view is that 
though “the virtue of art does not allow the 
work to be interfered with or immediately ruled 


by anything other than itself, . . . this in no way 
implies that the work depends on art alone and 
not on the entire soul of the artist . . . with all 
the human purposes, desires, and longings all 
the human thoughts and beliefs he has in his 
heart’ (p. 57). In short, aesthetic values can- 
not dominate moral values. 

And his answer to the second false view is 
essentially that neither can moral values domi- 
nate the aesthetic. The problem of social cen- 
sorship naturally occupies much of this third 
chapter. Maritain’s practical solution is that 
there is no justification for censorship of ideas 
but only of actions inimical to society. This 
distinction would free nearly all art from ofh- 
cial censorship. However, he observes that there 
is no clear boundary line between ideas and 
incitations to action. So he recommends various 
sorts of unofficial censorship through prudent 
judgment. He would encourage 
through criticism, and public opinion, and or- 
ganized groups (p. 82), to immoral or so- 
cially dubious ideas expressed in art. But in 
the midst of these rather liberal views regarding 


resistance 


censorship there is a disconcerting footnote 
(p. 77). He says that in the text he is “speak- 
ing only of the temporal social community 
[but} when it comes to that supernatural so- 
ciety which is the Church . . . obviously such 
a society has to be concerned with ideas, inso- 
far as they relate to revealed truths and inner 
morality, and it has a right to oppose with its 
own spiritual sanctions ideas which are destruc- 
tive of the one or the other.” And he adds a 
typical argument of the exponents of strict cen- 
sorship that “right ideas mistakenly opposed 
fare} more often than not a stimulus for re- 
search,’ and that “in the long run every bit of 
truth will be recognized and honored.” 

In the last chapter, Maritain deals with mo- 
rality and the artist. Maritain is troubled with 
the fact that the artist as a man is primarily 
subject to moral judgment. How can this be 
harmonized with the independence of art 
from moral standards when art is a man’s pro- 
duction? The artist as artist must follow his 
artistic conscience, yet as a man he must follow 
his moral conscience. There is no question in 
Maritain’s mind that as a man, moral con- 
science takes precedence. No conflict arises when 
a man is a thoroughly good man. His artistic 
conscience will be integrated with his moral 
conscience and he will create works that are 
both beautiful and good. But for an imperfect 
man, there is a conflict. 

To the present reviewer the final chapter 
does not afford a solution of an insoluble prob- 
lem which Maritain set up for himself in the 
earlier chapters. If the standards of art and mo- 
rality are independent and never subordinated 
one to the other, then it cannot be maintained 
that the artist's conscience is always subordi- 
nated to the moral conscience. The most that 
Maritain is probably justified in saying is that 
the standards of art and morality are different 
Then the question as to whether one has domi- 
nance over the other always or sometimes when 
conflicts between the two occur, is a question 
to be settled on its own merits. I think the 
spirit of scholastic philosophy is to give domi- 
nance to the moral values always. But the sen- 
sitive taste and artistic conscience of Maritain 
are repelled by this doctrine. 

This little book is written with feeling and 
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a delightful Gallic eloquence. It is the expres- 
sion of a cultivated, humane, and devout per- 
sonality. There are sentences and paragraphs 
of striking insight and wisdom, and epigrams 
one hopes not to forget. It is a book in which 
perhaps the sum of its parts is greater than its 
whole. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 

The University of California 


Bernard Leach 
A Potter in Japan: 1952-1954, 246 pp., 101 ill. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1960. 36 s. 


This book is a day by day account of a jour- 
mney through Japan undertaken by England's 
most outstanding craftsman who was himself 
born in China and spent one quarter of his 
life in the Far East. His diary, already pub- 
lished in book form in Japan in 1955, is in- 
troduced by a report on an International Con- 
ference of artists-craftsmen, the first of its kind, 
held at Dartington Hall in Devon, England 
(August 1952), and an account of a journey 
which Bernard Leach made with two of his old 
friends, Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, the founder of the 
Japanese Craft Society and Director of the Na- 
tional Folk Museum in Tokyo, and Shoji Hama- 
da, the leading potter in Japan. They crossed 
America from the east to the west coast, teach- 
ing, lecturing and demonstrating for four 
months. 

Apart from its factual interest, the analysis 
of the crafts in post-war Japan, the relation- 
ship between industrialism and handicraft, the 
question of how much modern Japan has been 
able to preserve of the age-old tradition of its 
crafts and what new values it is producing 
where matters of the beauty of everyday things 
are concerned, there are on every page of this 
very personal book vivid descriptions of the 
people, their customs, and Japan's fascinating 
scenery. We follow Bernard Leach, to whom 
Japan is a second homeland, through the met- 
ropolitan centers of the crafts and through re- 
mote villages in his search for the “Unknown 
Craftsman’’, as he put it, and we learn to appre- 
ciate their working methods, their tools, their 
spiritual attitude. It is delightful reading 
throughout, enhanced by many drawings and 
washes by the author. 

This book, however, carries a message not 
only to the craftsman but also to the artist. 
Bernard Leach has again and again attacked 
the problem of East and West and what it con- 
tains in the way of a nucleus for a new attitude 
to life, a philosophy so necessary for the mod- 
ern artist, the ethos of art and life. Some of the 
most beautiful pages in this book are devoted 
to such questions. He writes about the meeting 
with Dr. Daisetsu Suzuki, the great Zen schol- 
ar in the United States, and his criticism of 
“the narrow way of individualism of the gen- 
ius, and usually the artist, which is full of pit- 
falls and self-deception, whereas the broad path 
of humanity and reliance on ‘other Power’ 
(Tariki Do in Japanese), reliance on ‘Amida’, 
or on ‘Oya Samma’ (the nearest Buddhist equiv- 
alent to our concept of God) sheds our self- 
bound propensity proportionally to the giving.” 
The Japanese approach to the aesthetics of 
craftsmanship is derived, as Leach points out, 


in large measure from the Buddhist attitude 
towards life. “The ideal, whether for man 
himself, or for the work of his hands, is one- 
ness, or attunement between the ‘I’ and the 
‘Not I’, between beauty in man’s work and 
beauty in nature.” Or again, he speaks of the 
greatest gain of his journey which was “the 
appreciation of the meaning of ‘Mu’ or un- 
attachment, deeply imbedded in Taoism, 
Buddhism and ever-present in the Zen-inspired 
arts and crafts.” It is from this Eastern source, 
so he believes, that the Western world can 
draw sustenance and fresh inspiration. 

With this book Bernard Leach has bestowed 
upon us a valued gift. It not only speaks of a 
man’s great integrity and deep feeling but also 
of the world he has discovered. The author 
generously lets us share in all its delights. 

J. P. HODIN 
London 


Aaron Bohrod 
A Pottery Sketchbook, xii pp., 196 pl. 


Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1959. $7.50. 

The artist, long successful in a special area 
of trompe-l'oeil painting, steps out into the 
non-realistic field with this book, which he 
dedicates to the distinguished ceramist, F. Carl- 
ton Ball. The book is a sort of testimony to 
Bohrod’s admiration for Ball, with whom he 
has worked from time to time since 1950. It is 
not clear whether Bohrod has taken to pot- 
making himself, or whether he has only been 
modifying with his own hands (a la Picasso) 
the still damp pots made by Ball or others. 

The photographs of completed pots of the 
collaboration, which are certainly by Ball with 
Bohrod’s “decorative extensions” of the pot- 
ter’s work, would have been good without deco- 
rative extensions. I would not say they were 
any better with such extensions, but in a col- 
laboration, no doubt they were meant for de 
oration. Some of them are rather fine, es- 
pecially the one on p. 190, covered with scaled, 
incised sinuosities, faintly suggesting William 
de Morgan without his high gloss; or the 
rather Oriental one with equally Oriental 
brushwork nudes on p. 167; or the loopy one 
on p. 103, whose decoration perfectly suits its 
shape; or the very bold post-Navajo model on 
p. 183, with a design which can only be 
“read” by rotating the pot. But there are also 
some bad ones, such as p. 153, with its rather 
affected offhand sloppiness, or p. 57, which is 
really too derivative. 

This brings up the question of sources. The 
dozens of pages reproducing Bohrod’s drawings 
for decoration are almost all based on motifs 
which have been in the public domain a little 
too long: Altamira beasts, mockeries of archi- 
tecture 4 la Klee, herons, horses, roosters, bulls, 
goats, fish, clowns 4 la Rouault, rock picto- 
graphs, pin-headed women, deer, llamas, etc. 
The danger is that this book will become a 
mere crib-source for amateur potters, and thus 
no more useful for forwarding creative art 
than the rose and wisteria pattern-books of the 
great china-painting era (still available, by the 
way). There are always a hundred people 
with home workshops, rug-hooking equipment, 
or wheels and kilns, to one person who can in- 


vent either form or ornament. The executants 
need good patterns if we are to take their rec- 
reation seriously; so there is a real field for 
good pattern-books, trots, cribs, or what you 
may call them. I only wish Mr. Bohrod’s pat- 
terns had not already been through so many 
hands before he rang his own changes on them. 
He is a good man with a pen, and can turn 
out a sheet of paper full of amusing variants 
on a theme any day. His book is fun to look at 
and surely it was fun for him to do, but I fear 
we are going to see echoes of it for years in 
every pottery below the top échelon. 

WINSLOW AMES 

Saunderstown, Rhode Island 


W. G. Archer 


Indian Miniatures, 16 pp., 100 ill. (50 in color). 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1960. 
$25.00. 


This handsome book belongs to a series of 
large publications destined at the same time to 
provide the lay reader with a general idea of 
the art of a specific period or of a precise mas- 
ter and to furnish an aesthetically pleasing pres- 
entation of reproductions of works of art. 

In having secured the pen of W. G. Archer, 
Keeper Emeritus of the Indian section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the editors have 
fully guaranteed the successful accomplishment 
of the first aim. The text is clear, witty, and 
sensitive. In a short introduction Mr. Archer 
discusses the differences in purpose between 
mural paintings and miniatures and then pro- 
ceeds to explain the diverse aims of Indian 
miniatures. In spite of their brevity these com- 
ments are of great importance. They go much 
beyond the usual iconographic remarks that 
this or that scene is illustrated more often than 
others. Rather, they are an attempt at explain- 
ing the true significance of images in Indian 
books and, in giving prominence to the ideas 
behind secular and religious images, Mr. Arch- 
er has opened up a number of major new fields 
But the most fascinating 
part of the book consists in the commentaries 
which accompany each individual picture. No 
attempt is made to give a complete and conse- 
quent history of Indian painting and the ref- 
erences to major or provincial historical de- 
velopments would not always be clear to those 
who are unfamiliar with Indian history, Indian 
geography, or Persian painting. Each image is 
treated separately, even though a certain num- 


for investigations. 


ber of cross-references are found; its iconog- 
raphy is discussed first, then its style, and these 
remarks are often followed by general com- 
ments on the importance of the group to which 
the image belongs, by comparisions with west- 
ern painting (especially modern), and by value 
judgments. The latter may at times be open to 
discussion; the reviewer could not agree, for 
instance, that pl. 25 is “one of the greatest 
Mughal paintings ever executed,’”’ and for some 
of the later works certain paintings by Henri 
Rousseau would seem to the reviewer more fit- 
ting comparisons than the ones adduced by the 
author. But these points are minor and tend to 
show, rather, the catholicity of the author's 
knowledge as well as the stimulation of his 
comparisons. A !ast important contribution to 
this book is that, in addition to having chosen 
some of the less familiar examples of the clas- 
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sical Indian painting of the 16th-17th centuries, 
the author has given great emphasis to the 
many indigenous traditions (i.e. not the courtly 
Mughal ones) which existed throughout India 
in the 17th and 18th centuries and whose 
best examples have only recently been brought 
to light, even though their quality is as high as 
it is original. 

The second aim of the book, that of pre- 
senting an aesthetically attractive gallery of 
Indian art, was also reached, although not 
always with the same success. Most of the color 
plates are excellent, but, in a few instances 
(pl. 22, for instance), a certain blurring of 
lines has occurred and some of the shades in 
the colors appear overly contrasting. Such de- 
fects are unavoidable in a book of this size, 
but the more significant criticism one may make 
is that the black-and-white illustrations appear 
too often pale and lifeless. The reason is part- 
ly that the presence of as many color plates as 
old-fashioned black-and-white ones has _less- 
ened the impact of the latter. But it is also 
true that Indian, as well as Persian, miniatures 
can never really be understood and appreciated 
(outside of purely iconographic purposes) 
without the colors which gave them their most 
characteristic flavor. 

But this criticism is perhaps an unfair one. 
Twice as many plates in color would have dou- 
bled the price of the book. As it stands, with 
its excellent text, its choice of comparatively 
less well-known paintings, and its generally 
good reproductions, it is both an excellent 
commentary on the art of Indian miniatures 
and an invitation to the knowledge of an art 
which was as great and varied as the continent 
on which it flourished. 

OLEG GRABAR 
University of Michigan 


Paul Zucker 

Town and Square: From the Agora to the Village 
Green, xxvi + 287 pp., 257 ill. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. $15.00. 
Answering the urgent demand for increased 
awareness of the artistic potential in our city 
environments and especialy for the necessity to 
humanize the milieu of our urban centers once 
more, Dr. Zucker teaches a lesson to all stu- 
dents and in particular to some planning ex- 
perts, whose primary concern is restricted to 
extreme expediency in traffic distribution and 
real estate value within the heterogeneous met- 
ropolitan worlds of our civilization. Not func- 
tionalism, but aesthetic values, conscious spa- 
tial creativeness, and psychological factors are 
enlisted by the author as major prerequisites 
for the planning of urban centers. 

In Town and Square, Dr. Zucker presents an 
excellent survey—a record of scholarly prof- 
ciency, penetrating insight, and explicit clari- 
fication and assimilation of concepts and facts. 
He accentuates and promotes the eminence of 
spatial vision and lauds the endeavor of plan- 
ners throughout history who consciously shaped 
mere external voids in city landscapes into 
squares of visual and aesthetic magnificence. 
Thus the recognition of space as the essential 
and most challenging medium in architecture 
has been officially transplanted into the realm 
of the “outer universe,” and Eliel Saarinen’s 
as well as Bruno Zevi's suggestions for a broad- 


ening of the definition of “‘space” has been 
convincingly met. 

Tracing the history of systematic planning 
from the dawn of prehistoric civilizations to 
the beginnings of modern times, the author re- 
lates two major aspects: the growth, function, 
psychological and physical intermediacy of the 
public square to the total urban organism and 
the artistic evolution of public squares as spa- 
tially aesthetic creations relevant to their re- 
spective cultural and artistic destination in 
their time and place. With the assistance of 
clearly defined aesthetic categories and explicit- 
ly exemplified spatial archetypes for city squares, 
Dr. Zucker proceeds in a lucid historical sur- 
vey from the ancient orient, through Greece, 
Rome, and the middle ages to the Renaissance, 
into the culminating era of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century city planning in Italy and 
France. 

The author's decisive analysis of 
dimensional spatial attributes and 
variations of the baroque squares in Rome, in 
northern Italy, and in France is perhaps the 
most significant and a most highly original 
contribution in the total task of his work, while 
his acclaim for the general excellence of plan- 
ning during this culminating era is perhaps 
somewhat reminiscent of Camillo Sitte, his 
renowned precursor and colleague. Both schol- 
ars drew from great models of the past in or- 
der to supply their respective generation of 
planners and architects with a renewed stimu- 
lus and with a decisive lesson: not to copy but 
to augment the achievements of the past 
through conscious and serious study of histor- 
ic achievements, which belong to the treasure 
of our cultural heritage. 

Each of the six chapters of Town and Square 
is supplemented with a summary, which fo- 
cuses once more on the highlights of previ- 
ously described materials and which acts as a 
transition to subsequent phases of planning 
developments and spatial creations. 

The concluding chapter, ‘Early American 
Public Squares,” is by Carl Feiss, whose expert 
scholarship reveals several typically American 
characteristics in planning concepts and utili- 
zations of our early village greens and town 
squares. He thus expands the survey into the 
immediate realm of our own national planning 
traditions. 

In its totality, Town and Square succeeds in 
presenting an historical account of the city 
square both as a most relevant creation of space 
and as a physical and psychological nucleus of 
city life. The book facilitates our generation of 
city planners with a listing of timeless exam- 
ples and fresh inspirations which ultimately il- 
luminate this account of man’s never ending 
attempts to change, to improve, and to enhance 
the inner structure of his towns—the most 
critical part of his urban environs. 

An extensive bibliography as well as numer- 
ous line-cuts and nearly a hundred pages of il- 
lustrations supplement the text and add to the 
value of a book which will be welcomed by 
students, scholars, and planners alike as an in- 
valuable reference work and as an informative 
and scholarly addition to their libraries. 

HERMAN G. PUNDT 
Hamburg, German) 
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Vincent Scully, Jr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 125 pp., 128 ill. 
New York: George Braziller, 1960. $3.95. 


Among the many recent publications on 
twentieth century architecture are a group of 
small monographs published by George Bra- 
ziller and entitled The Masters of World Ar- 
chitecture Series. To date six of the series have 
been published. In addition to Scully's work 
on Wright, there are individual volumes on Le 
Corbusier, Nervi, Gaudi, Mies van der Rohe 
and Alto. The aim of these books is to provide 
the public with an introduction to modern ar- 
chitecture via the work of some of the signifi- 
cant designers of this century. One assumes 
that for this reason the text material in each 
study has been severely limited in space, with 
the major attention being placed on the illus- 
trative matter. 

Scully's text is contained in twenty-two 
pages, supplemented by a few pages of notes, 
bibliographic references and a chronological 
list of significant buildings and projects. The 
core of the book is devoted to one hundred and 
twenty-seven black and white illustrations. 
Since the author was forced to analyze Wright 
in such a restricted space, he has sought to dis- 
cuss the architect within the broad sociologi- 
cal, economic and philosophical atmosphere 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. As we have come to expect of this writer, 
some of his observations penetrate to the root 
of the problem. His comment that Wright's 
work embodied the conflicting aspects of the 
late nineteenth century—‘‘its supreme confi- 
dence in the common future,” and at the same 
time its opposite urge, “for pre-industrial, 
sometimes pre-civilized, images and symbols,” 
is a meaningful summation of the architect and 
his philosophy. 





On the other hand, Scully has not succeeded 
in placing Wright either within the broad cul 
tural pattern of America of these years, nor 
has he related Wright to his significant Ameri- 
can and European counterparts in architecture. 
It would seem that the underlying task of a 
monograph such as this would be to relate the 
architect to other experimental, and even to the 
more conservative designers, and to the general 
atmosphere of his time. Instead, we are left 
with a fragmentary picture of the Wright that 
really distorts the significance of his works and 
contributions. Both for the historian and for 
the public, a much more satisfactory analysis 
of Wright is to be found in the writings of 
Lewis Mumford (in “A Phoenix Too Infre- 
quent” and “What Wright has Wrought,” both 
originally published in the New Yorker maga- 
zine). 

As to the illustrations in this book, they vary 
considerably in quality of reproduction and 
they are fragmentary in that they attempt to 
sample too many buildings without presenting 
any one of them in an understandable way. 
Unless one has actually experienced these 
buildings, it would be impossible to under- 
stand them from these photographs and 
drawings. 

Finally, it is unfortunate that the publisher 
has not produced the series in paper back form, 
for the price of almost four dollars is simply 
too expensive. In the Great American Artist 
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Series the same publisher has recently brought 
out individual monographs with color plates 
on American painters for the price of $1.50. It 
seems strange that the architectural series 
could not have been produced within the same 
price range. 

DAVID GEBHARD 

Roswell Museum and Art Center 


Eric Neumann 

The Archetypal World of Henry Moore, tr. Ralph 
Manheim, 138 pp., 106 ill., Bollingen Series LXVIII. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. $5.50. 


Eric Neumann 


Art and the Creative Unconscious: Four Essays, 
tr. Ralph Mannheim, x + 232 pp., 10 ill., Bollingen 
Series LXI. 

New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. $3.50. 

Eric Neumann, a Jungian psychologist, liv- 
ing and practicing in Israel, is the author of 
many books in which he applies the analytical 
psychological approach to the interpretation of 
his subjects. Recently he has had published 
two additional books, both dealing with art, 
artists and the creative process. 

The first, The Archetypal World of Henry 
Moore, is an attempt to interpret the two inter- 
related features of content and form in the 
work of this leading British sculptor. In 
Moore’s sculpture over nearly four decades, 
there are but few works whose subject is not 
feminine, and Neumann's treatise unfolds 
around the cardinal themes of mother and 
child, and the reclining female figure, both of 
which he claims are supreme expressions of 
the archetypal image. Moreover, since Neu- 
mann considers any interpretive approach 
which separates form and content as being un- 
tenable, he parallels his study of the content in 
Moore’s work with a study of its form. 

Having stated his aim and method, Neumann 
then tells us that the main difficulty in his ap- 
proach is that he cannot begin his exposition 
by defining what the “archetype of the femi- 
nine’ is in order to illustrate its meaning in 
Moore’s work. It is impossible, he claims, 
since the archetypal can only be laid hold of 
in its transpersonal manifestations, in myths, 
fairy tales, dreams, etc., but can never be 
grasped with the help of purely abstract con- 
ceptions. For this reason one must instead 
trace the development of Moore's conscious 
and unconscious intentions and at the same 
time discover the meaning of the archetype of 
the feminine without separating the two inter- 
related principles of form and content. 

An illustration of the author's method of 
arriving at the meaning of the archetypal femi- 
nine is his analysis of one of Moore's 1930 
sculptures of a reclining woman. Pointing out 
the similarity between this statue and a range 
of mountains, he states that from the time of 
this statue on, most of Moore's reclining fig- 
ures suggest landscapes—the earth—and that 
this transformation into the transpersonal earth 
is clearly seen in Moore’s Reclining Figure of 
1933. According to Neumann, “These sculp- 
tures do not ‘express’ or ‘describe’ anything: 
they are not allegorical or symbolic represen- 
tations of the earth, . . . they are the earth, are 
a direct incarnation of what the earth arche- 
type is.” Regarding the hole element which is 


characteristic of much of Moore's sculpture, 
the author discredits any interpretations which 
associate it with the actual mother’s womb, 
sexuality or the sexual curiosity of the child. 
The contrary, he holds, is true. Infantile curi- 
osity exists about holes and caves but it is due 
both archetypally and ontogenetically to the 
mystery-encompassed existence of the Great 
Mother: to penetrate into the inside of mother 
nature and unravel her deepest secrets by way 
of an “inner” experience. This is the meaning 
of the earliest cult places and the cave sites of 
mystery religions. However closely the numi- 
nous experience of sex and sexual intercourse 
approximates to an “inner” experience, “‘it 
must at all times be distinguished from the su- 
pernormal and sacral path of the mysteries, 
even though the latter was practically always 
bound up with the archetypal ‘womb’, with 
entry into it and rebirth from it.” 

The second book is a collection of four pre- 
viously published essays, viz: Leonardo 
da Vinci and The Mother Archetype, Art and 
Time, A Note on Marc Chagall, and Creative 
Man and Transformation, all brought under 
the general and broad title Art and the Cre- 
ative Unconscious. In the da Vinci essay Neu- 
mann starts with an ambivalent criticism of 
Freud’s Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of 
His Childhood. Unlike Freud, who interprets 
the great Florentine’s personality and creative 
attributes from the personal events in his 
childhood, /.e., from a mother complex created 
by family circumstances, Neumann claims to 
find a fundamental phenomenon in the domi- 
nance of the artist's “‘suprapersonal mother 
image’’ (mother archetype). However, regard- 
ing the bird's tail which plays such an impor- 
tant role in Leonardo's fantasy from childhood, 
Neumann agrees with Freud that it is a sym- 
bol of both the mother’s breast as well as the 
male genital organ. But whereas, from this 
basic symbolic interpretation Freud derived 
Leonardo's mother complex and his latent 
homosexual tendencies, Neumann, in contrast, 
is led to postulate an archetypal constellation 
which is “not derived personallistically from 
Leonardo's family romance’ (7.e. not related to 
the actual mother-father-child experiences of 
the artist). And, he adds, “Not only has the 
transpersonal archetypal interpretation of Leon- 
ardo and the creative process in general been 
confirmed, but we see that it must be carried 
to new depths.”’ 

In further perusing his essay it is not en- 
tirely clear just how this confirmation of the 
“transpersonal archetypal interpretation” is 
achieved or how his negative evaluation of 
Freud's personalistic approach is arrived at. In 
fact, there are passages in which the author 
seems obliquely to lend sanction to Freud's 
approach, as for example when he writes, ‘in 
the sick man we find a disturbance of the norma! 
development of consciousness, caused in part 
by the constellations of the family and in part 
by genuine childhood experiences.’ And Leo- 
nardo, notwithstanding his great creative tal- 
ents, was certainly far from being a normal, 
emotionally healthy individual. He had per- 
sonality traits that the psychiatrist or clinical 
psychologist of today would readily diagnose as 
sick and neurotic. 

What appears to be one of the basic differ- 


ences between the analytic psychologist and 
the psychoanalyst in their approach to fathom- 
ing the creative personality lies in their differ- 
ing interpretations of the female figure and its 
symbolic derivatives in the life and work of 
artists. Whereas the psychoanalyst interprets 
this female figure as representing the artist's 
real or substitute mother (nurse, governess, 
etc.) and her far-reaching influences on the ar- 
tist’s emotional life at maturity, the analytical 
psychologist, such as Neumann, conceives of 
her as a vague, mystical, impersonal (or 
“suprapersonal”’) mother image, an archetype 
from the collective unconscious whose imprint, 
in all its positive and negative aspects was 
laid down in the mind of man eons ago. She 
is not a real flesh and blood object which was 
loved and hated in the artist's childhood, but 
an inscrutable, cryptic spirit handed down from 
one generation to another through inheritance. 
And it was devotion to this spirit mother, ac- 
cording to Neumann, to which Leonardo owed 
his aversion to the instinctual urges and his 
rejection of sexuality. It was also because of 
this archetype that Leonardo is claimed to have 
reality and its tasks, money and 
fame, the opus, the establishment of a school; 
for in his unconscious devotion to the spirit 
mother he was profoundly alien to everything 
matriarchal and matter of fact.” 

The remaining three, highly rhetorical, 
essays bear the stamp of a somewhat similar, 
mystical and speculative approach. Use is made 
of such typical Jungian concepts as the numi- 
nosum, the transpersonal, collective uncon- 
scious, the archetype, and the collective con- 
sciousness of the group, to substantiate inter- 
pretations and conclusions of the author. 

The analytical psychology which Neumann 
applies in both his books considers artistic 
creation as primarily an autonomous process 
contributed by the collective unconscious and 


“despised 


independent of personal factors. What is 
essential in the work of art according to 
this psychology is that it should rise far 


above the realm of personal life and experi- 
ence. But a psychology of art to be worthy of 
the designation ‘“‘scientific’ should be able to 
give us an objective account of the structure, 
function and dynamics of the mind, trace the 
stages of mental development from infancy to 
senescence, indicate the mechanisms respon- 
sible for creativity in the artist, the need for 
the creative product in the spectator, and cor- 
relate these with the main factors giving rise 
to mental disorder. It is not hard to indicate 
the emotional drive that leads a psychologist 
to evade the above criteria. It is the attempt to 
avoid coming face to face with the painful and 
embarrassing stimulation connected with the 
subject of personal unconscious conflict, with 
the basic instinctual drives, ambivalent feeling 
of love and hate, component sexual instincts, 
and the oedipus complex. 

To those who need to be comforted by illu- 
sion, analytical psychology should provide a 
peaceful haven from the realities of life. But 
for those who are interested in the advance- 
ment of science, and who consider any under- 
standing of the creative process as contributing 
to this advancement, the explanations of art 
and artistic creativity as proposed by Neumann 
are both reactionary and obscure, constantly 
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hampered by a lack of clear thinking, and dis- 

play a stark incapacity to correlate any of his 

scattered generalizations concerning creativity. 
JACQUES SCHNIER 
University of California 


Frits A. Wagner 


Indonesia: The Art of an Island Group, tr. Ann. 
E. Keep, 257 pp., 96 ill. (61 in color). 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. $7.95. 

Hermann Goetz 


india: Five Thousand Years of Indian Art, 275 
pp., 74 ill. (72 in color). 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. $7.95. 

McGraw-Hill has set into motion the pub- 
lishing of a series of books on world art with 
this first series of sixteen volumes to deal 
with that art and those cultures usually neg- 
lected or side tracked in other histories. Per- 
haps this was inevitable since these so called 
“exotic” mainstreams of art have existed for 
thousands of years and could not continue to 
be shrugged off or put away into a few pages 
of world oriented texts. Interest has been 
growing in these cultures and publication has 
too often been left to very specialized works or 
none at all. In starting this series the publish- 
ers have recognized a few major facts: that it 
would take a number of books, rather than one 
terribly compressed and cramped book on non- 
Western cultures; that each such book should 
be written by a separate author, well qualified 
and enthusiastic about his individual section; 
that the design and appearance was of prime 
importance; and that the cost should be low. 
They have struck center on all of these targets. 
The first two volumes that have been issued 
are India, and Indonesia. They are handsome 
books with an elegance to the hand and eye 
which belie their price. They are separate from 
each other but, with the publishing of subse- 
quent volumes, will form a continuity of the 
non-Western art of the world. The volumes 
are of a comfortable size, 714 x 914, and 
give a feeling of a larger format. Well de- 
signed, with wide margins, their layout dis- 
plays the tipped-in plates (printed in Germany ) 
to best advantage. Labels are informative about 
the items shown in the plates, including notes 
on periods, styles, sources and sizes. Aside 
from the usual bibliography and index, each 
volume contains a useful glossary of technical 
terms and chronological tables that will prove 
helpful to students. 

The use of the technically correct words of 
the various cultures, with the proper orienta- 
tion of these terms, is a much wiser course to 
follow rather than that of translating them into 
a watered down and—therefore in the long run 
—confusing English. There is no way around 
it; in approaching these cultures we have to 
use their words for there are no English equiv- 
alents. The authors do a service to the readers 
by introducing these into the texts, clearly and 
without confusion. 

The arts are presented in their environmen- 
tal context and not as amputated pieces of arti- 
fact. A wide definition of art is given. Painting, 
sculpture and architecture are present, but ref- 
erences to fabrics, masks, puppets, swords, po- 
etry, music and the drama also appear, not t 
mention the tattoo. 


In the book on Indonesia, the plates deal 
with such diverse pieces as bas-reliefs from 
Borobudar in Java, Wayang-purwa figures, 
batiks and statues from Bali, masked dancers 
from Northern Sumatra, a golden kris from 
Southern Celebes, to the twentieth-century 
painter Affandi. Wagner has two sources for 
his photographs, his son-in-law Johan Smit 
and the Koninklijk Institute vood de Tropen 
in Amsterdam. These are excellent photographs 
of objects not commonly seen. 

India has twelve photographic sources as op- 
posed to the other. Strangely it is the public’s 
general familiarity with India in comparision 
to Indonesia that places a burden upon the 
book. We have been exposed to a good amount 
of exquisite photography by such men as Eliot 
Elisofon (in The Art of Indian Asia) and Dr. 
Joseph Brietenbach (with his work on Kono- 
rak) and this puts unfair demands upon Goetz’s 
undertaking. The photographs of the present 
book have one advantage, however, which is 
color. To see the shifts in color of a temple at 
Khajuraho, the subtle tones at Chenna-Kesava 
temple, or the bolder reds and golds of the 
Shish-Mahal at Amber adds something of value 
that the other photographs must, of course, 
sacrifice when they remain in black and white. 
The plates go along the route of five thousand 
years with a well balanced selection from a 
copper Mohenjo-Daro dancing girl, through 
the art of Gandhara, Gupta, the Mediaeval art, 
to Indo-Islamic, Rajput and Mughal 
tures. 

Considering the scope of the subjects of these 
two books, they manage to steer an accepted 
middle way through the various arguments of 
the anxious specialists. If one wished, one 
could find points to disagree with at one place 
or another, such as when Goetz expresses his 
opinion that the art at Konorak is decadent. 
He implies that the Tantrik Saiva Cult was in- 
troduced merely to overthrow a people and was 
not an extensive philosphical attitude that 
existed for its gwn sake. But these asides would 
be quibbling. There is, nothing wrong with 
either book. They are basically sound, well 
written, fine looking books by authors saturated 
in their subjects—books which deserve to be 
owned by as many as can put their hands on 
them. They would be fine introductions for 
intelligent readers, and could easily be used as 
texts, and certainly should be in 
public and private. 

JOHN BRZOSTOWSKI 
New School for Social Research 
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Grose Evans 


Benjamin West and The Taste of His Times, xiv 
+- 144 pp., 74 ill. (1 in color). 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1959 
$22.50. 
Ever since 1920, the centenary of West's 
death date, and since the great exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Museum in 1938, two hun- 
dred years after his birth, the interest in West 
by museums and private collectors has been on 
the increase. Several scholars have studied as- 
pects of his work. Galt’s rather unreliable and 
incomplete biography made one point clear: 
West acknowledged his debt to the aesthetic 


theories of Dufresnoy and Richardson. It must 


have been tempting for a scholar with an 
interest in 18th century aesthetic theories to 
study their influence and those of other writ- 
ers on West's stylistic development. This is 
what Dr. Evans has done by adding Edmund 
Burke and his conception of the Sublime and 
Richard Payne Knight's theory of Taste. The 
author divides West's long artistic activity in 
London (1763-1820) into three phases: 1. the 
Stately Mode, 1763-83; 2. the Dread Manner, 
1783-1805; 3. the Pathetic Style, 1805-20. 

“In the Stately Mode,” we are told, ‘the 
figures appear sculpturesquely solid, reserved 
in their actions, and never expressive of 
strong emotions in their faces.” The ‘Dread 
Manner’ obeyed the dictates of the “terrible 
sublime’ (of Burke's invention). The third, 
the ‘Pathetic Style’, dependent on Knight's 
Principles of Taste, is defined (p. 85) as one 
that “could strongly induce sentimental re- 
actions’. While the author admits that there 
are exceptions and phases of transition, he 
insists (p. 6) that “these stylistic names” form 
a sequence of development. Lack of space for- 
bids me to analyze West's formation of the 
Stately Mode in detail. The Rococo “mode”, 
which E. P. Richardson was the first to call to 
our attention, is disregarded. The important 
elevation of the contemporary event to the dig- 
nity of a history picture (Death of Wolfe) is 
also under the Stately Mode and so are all 
Baroque compositions. When it comes to the 
“Dread Manner’, it becomes increasingly clear 
that the impact of Burke’s “Terrible Sublime’ 
and the influence of Rubens in the 1780's 
just do not coincide as the author seems to 
believe. Thus Evans’ dictum that “West's es- 
thetic aims usually determined his style’’ needs 
to be seriously questioned. The earliest ex- 
ample of the “Dread Manner’’ (1785-1805) is 
The Cave of Despair of 1772 and Saul and the 
Witch of Endor of 1777 or eleven years before 
the beginning of the “Dread Manner”. The 
“Picturesque’’ of Gilpin and Uvedale Price is 
treated as a by-product of the Sublime. Actual- 
ly West told Major Price (December 12, 1794) 
that his discourse of 1794 was influenced by 
Price’s book which has been published earlier 
in that year. (Galt omits this part of the lec- 
ture but the True Briton brings an excerpt of 
it.) This reviewer doubts the decisive influence 
of Knight on West's thinking. It is true that 
they knew each other (see Knight's poem on 
landscape). West spoke disparagingly of him 
to Farington, the diarist. But what Knight in- 
sisted on, the pathetic intensity of expression, 
back to Leonardo and was familiar to 
everybody in West's time through LeBrun's 
Conference on the Expression of the Passions 
Thirth-five years before Knight wrote his An 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste 
West had used those principles in his Death of 
Wolfe. A version of West's Self-Portrait, 
more complete than that in our National Gal- 
lery, contains a sketch of the two soldiers of 
the Death of Wolfe. If West displays it so 
proudly, it must mean that he was especially 
proud of his achievement in expressing emo- 
tions 


goes 


To mention a few minor corrections in the 
text and the plates: 

P. 21. In spite of Galt’s error West was 
married in 1764, not 1765. 
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P. 122, n. 29. Contrary to the opinion of Dr. 
Evans and many other authors, a great many 
of the pictures of Revealed Religion or sketches 
for it can be identified. They will be treated in 
this reviewer's forthcoming catalogue of West's 
drawings and paintings. 

Pl. 1. Agrippina at Brundusium. The date, 
according to its owner, is 1768, not 1766. 

Pl. 4, Christ Healing the Sick. The Phila- 
delphia version, here reproduced, is signed 
and dated 1815, not 1811. The latter date is 
that of the Tate Gallery original. 

Pl. 5. The date of The Death of General 
Wolfe (Kensington Palace version) is given in 
Galt as 1771. Galt’s dates are often wrong 
Evans’ ‘‘c. 1769" is, however, too early because 
the earliest or Grosvenor version was painted 
in 1770. (West's letter to Peale in the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania.) 

Pi. 6, Saul and the Witch of Endor. A close 
comparison between the two versions at the 
Tate and at Hartford convinces me that the 
Hartford painting is the original. 

Pls. 9 and 10. The relief which served as a 
prototype for Pylades and Orestes is repro- 
duced in §S. Reinach, Repertoire de Reliefs, 
v. 2, 92. W. Tischbein included it in his paint- 
ing of Goethe in the Campagna. 

Pl. 16. Rinaldo and Armida is closely mod- 
eled after Domenichino’s version at the Louvre. 

Pl. 18. Christ on the Mount of Olives. What 
is the basis for its attribution to West? 

Fl. 19. Regulus is signed and dated 1769 
Delete: c. 1767. 

Pl. 20. The Choice of Hercules is very close 
to Poussin’s treatment of this subject. It hung 
at Stourhead which West visited. It was en- 
graved twice. The relationship was first ob- 
served in Saxl and Wittkower, England and 
the Mediterranean Tradition. 

Pl. 22. Read Astyages for Astyges and 1770 
for 1772. The picture is signed. Galt’s date of 
1772 is wrong. 

Pl. 23. In my opinion Coriolanus is a copy, 
possibly after a lost West. The catalogues do 
not mention this title. 

Pl. 35. Penn's Treaty with the Indians is 
based in part on one of the Raphael cartoons, 
Christ's Charge to Peter. 

Pl. 41, The Archangel Gabriel. Dr. Evans 
corrects the title in his text. The angel in the 
Revelation has no name. 

Pl. 58, Diomed and his Horses. The horse 
in the engraving after Rubens may have served 
as a prototype. To this add: Gavin Hamilton's 
Achilles vents his rage on Hector (engraved by 
D. Cunego, 1766). 

Pl. 62, Elijah Convincing the False Prophers 
of Baol. West never painted this subject. Eli- 
jah never wore a royal crown. I would sug- 
gest: David Prostrate, Whilst the Destroying 
Angel Sheathes the Sword (sketch in oil on 
paper, Galt, p. 233). All the details corre- 
spond to the picture: David in prayer, the 
burnt offerings, the angel sheathing his sword, 
and the two figures in the background Gad and 
Ornan. The painting is, like the catalogue 
entry, also oil on paper. Such a title was ex- 
hibited in 1800, a date compatible with the 
date of 1798 on the painting. 

Pl. 63, Conversion of St. Paul. This is most 
certainly not the title since a naked St. Paul is 


not part of the story. I suggest: Saul Before 
Samuel and the Prophets (1 Samuel XIX, 23, 
24, where the rather complicated story can be 
checked). Saul lies naked before Samuel. A 
painting of this title was offered for sale at the 
Robins Sale. See also Farington Diary, Jan. 31 
1812 (typescript edition). 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Evans for a 
valiant attempt at bringing order into the West 
chaos. Much needs to be corrected, but at least 
the first of his two categories will stand, al- 
though subtitles will be necessary. This book 
contains a great many original observations 
(Diirer’s influence on Death on the Pale 
Horse and Raphael's influence on West's large 
compositions) and is valuable also for a clear 
exposé of aesthetic theories. The bibliography 
needs additions and deletions; for example, 
the important Robins Auction catalogue should 
be listed. Considering how difficult of access 
much of the material is, this book has made a 
number of useful contributions to our know!l- 
edge. West's output was very uneven. Like 
Renoir he never stopped painting, even when 
he was ill. If gout crippled his right hand, he 
used the left. Contrary to the testimony of his 
contemporaries, his color is often superb, as in 
Kosciusko, St. Paul at Malta (Greenwich ver- 
sion) and especially in Hannibal at the Altar. 
In spite of his eclecticism, his concept of a 
scene (as The Battle of La Hogue at the Nat- 
ional Gallery) was often endowed with pure 
poetry. 

HELMUT VON ERFFA 
Rutgers—T he State University 


Carl Paul Barbier 


Samuel Rogers and William Gilpin: Their Friend- 
ship and Correspondence, xiii +- 106 pp., 15 ill. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 16 s. 

The writings of William Gilpin have always 
been a rich quarry for scholars concerned with 
the ideational evolution of the third member 
of the late eighteenth-century triumverate 
which consisted of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the picturesque. Carl Paul Barbier of the 
University of Glasgow has now augmented the 
available sources by providing a handy edition 
of Gilpin’s correspondence with the patron and 
friend of many great and near-great littérateurs, 
Samuel Rogers. Barbier publishes for the first 
time several of Roger's writings, both letters 
and journal extracts, as well as some of his 
more familiar poetry. Some of Gilpin’s letters 
that are still in manuscript form are also 
offered, and charming reproductions of paint- 
ings, vignettes, and other prints germane to the 
subject are included. Much of the material 
deals with the vogue for picturesque travel, 
for finding in natural scenery and its ambience 
objective correlatives for states of aesthetic 
sensibility and perception, and for rendering 
these responses by means of a new critical vo- 
cabulary. 

Barbier’s introduction to this interchange of 
sensations and observations between Gilpin 
and Rogers is clearly reasonable and reason- 
ably clear. He discusses the backgrounds of 
each of them adequately, being careful to point 
out what too many critics appear to forget: that 
the picturesque ideal developed with delicacy, 
subtlety, and creativity by Gilpin himself, has 


seemed ossified and bindingly terminal to many 
students of the period because they have lost 
sight of Gilpin and have read him through 
the more formalized and systematized utterances 
of such of his followers or modifiers as Uvedale 
Price, Richard Payne Knight, and Humphrey 
Repton. But the correspondence of Gilpin and 
Rogers retains its freshness and liveliness for the 
modern reader, enhanced by the theme of wf 
pictura poesis as played out against the ever- 
varying stimuli of natural scenery, and the hu- 
man beings reacting to it. The opinions of each 
of them are valuable not only as practical com- 
mentaries on the contemporary shift of sensi- 
bility, but also as revelations of what the moti- 
vated and cultivated observer was conditioned 
to see by aesthetic tradition and what he was 
moved to discover by adding an original di- 
mension to that tradition. 

“I have only copied trom him who has 
taught the world how to describe,’ wrote 
Rogers to Gilpin on June 17, 1797 (p. 39). 
Gilpin, on his side, insisted as early as 1769 
(he was not personally sought out by Rogers 
until 1796, and continued his close friend and 
discerning critic until his own death in 1804) 
that the seeing eye must be oriented toward 
painterly and not poetical beauties. He wrote 
to a Mr. Henley: 

I cannot say, that you and I entirely agree 

in our notions of picturesque beauty. I mean 

precisely nothing more, than such ideas, as 
could be formed into a picture; and I dis- 
tinguish widely between them and poetical 
beauties. Another morn risen on mid noon, 
which you quote is poetical, but not pictur- 
esque. No painter could transfer such an 
idea to his canvas. But when Virgil says, 
lamque rubescebat radius mare & (AEn. 
7. 25) we have through the whole discrip- 
tion, {sic} all the parts of a landscape 
placed before us. You see the grove rising 
from the water's edge: the mouth of the 
river, the stillness of the whole, the harmo- 
nious purple tinge &c. Virgil is full of 

these ideas, and I am convinced he was a 

painter. For Milton I see much poetical, but 

little picturesque beauty. Musick, rather 
than painting, seems to have ruled his ideas; 
nor do I remember, through the whole 

Paradise Lost, to have remarked above two 

or three instances of what I call picturesque 

beauty. The discription [sic] of Paradise, 
on which one would imagine he had ex- 
hausted his powers, if transferred to canvas, 
would make a very absurd feature—the 
whole is a confusion of objects, without any- 

thing for the eye to rest on. (p. 5.) 

By similar precepts and examples, further 
amplified in Gilpin’s published writings, 
Rogers was governed, not only when he set out 
in 1789 for an initiatory tour of Scotland and 
the Lake District in search of the picturesque, 
but also during a lifetime of travel and con- 
templation. Barbier gives us excellent docu- 
mentation of this commitment in a chapter en- 
titled “Rogers in Gilpin’s Footsteps (1789- 
1791),”’ and he provides splendid annotations 
throughout the text. 

Mr. Barbier’s insistence on the restraining 
influence of the abstract and monadic Age of 
Reason to the contrary, the writings of Gilpin 
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and Rogers bear acute witness to a cogent 
emancipation of taste and sensibility. What 
Gilpin in a letter to Rogers in 1799 placed 
highest in the hierarchy of aesthetic value was 
“the power of exciting feelings” (p. 50). Gil- 
pin and Rogers burned for the liberating man- 
ifestations of the picturesque with as hard a 
gem-like flame as Pater and the Pre-Rapha- 
elites were to burn, less than a century later, 
for their own aesthetic needs and their expres- 
sion within contexts of other novel categories 
of receptivity and response. 

MARCIA ALLENTUCK 

Bronx Community College 


Luitpold Dussler 


Die Zeichnungen des Michelangelo: Kritischer 


Katalog, 331 pp., 275 ill. 
Berlin: Mann, 1959. DM 160. 


This is a really useful reference book. Aside 
from its value to special students of Michel- 
angelo, it will be a great help to those who 
want to look up the information and opinions 
about one specific drawing without becoming 
enmeshed in a chain of problems. What makes 
this possible is its tone. 

In the “young” study of art history, impor- 
tant catalogues of Michelangelo drawings go 
back ninety years, and have since been numer- 
ous and rich. The period 1900-1914 produced 
the monumental treatments by Berenson, 
Thode, and Frey. While the twenties largely 
paused for refinements and special studies 
(especially by Panofsky, Popp, and Tolnay), 
the last twenty years have returned to the full 
catalogue form with Berenson again, Tolnay 
and Wilde, the last-named commenting on 
most of the drawings in the course of his two 
catalogues ‘of the British Museum and Wind- 
sor collections. These great scholars all differed 
markedly in their conclusions and even in 
what they included, and tended to ignore each 
others’ arguments or reject them flatly. Dussler 
offers not so much one further version as a 
guide to the present position, and substitutes 
graciousness for disdain. He begins with a his- 
tory of research (an increasingly obvious need 
in our books) in which nearly every study gets 
some praise—of one for which it is otherwise 
hard to find good words, he points out that it 
“stimulated discussion.” The entries on each 
drawing report previous opposing views fully 
and fairly. Hence when Dussler makes his 
choice among them, it tends to carry convic- 
tion. It seems typical that when he is uncon- 
vincing, as in no. 237, he is by exception fol- 
lowing a minority opinion. He includes, of 
course, more drawings than any of the older 
lists—90% from each of the quite divergent 
lists of Thode, the longest, and Berenson, and 
even more from the others. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, he often leaves a decision open, and 
often offers one that is nicely intermediate be- 
tween those previously disputed. This being 
sO, we cannot expect much originality. Crit- 
icism is often limited to ‘“‘connoisseur’’ words 
—'weak’ or ‘unskillful—museum staff talk, 
inadequate in class and book, where convinc- 
ingness is more called for than grading. In- 
sights are few; the best are in areas relatively 
little favored, the analyses in the introduction 
of the architectural and the very late sketches. 


These have been explored by Tolnay, and he 
and Berenson come out best; Wilde often is 
superior to them in the British-owned drawings 
he has especially studied, but inferior else- 
where. All seem to show that actual progress 
has been made over the earlier catalogues. 

The bookmaking job is exceptionally good. 
The book handles well for its size. The type 
and the arrangements on the page are hand- 
some and extremely workable. The reproduc- 
tions are quite good, though unequal (those 
provided by Goldkuhle seem faint for the chalk 
drawings and dry for the ink ones). It is inter- 
esting that binding, printing and plates were 
all done in Berlin. The book was subsidized 
by the Bavarian Ministry of Education, three 
associations, three commercial firms, and an 
individual, Herr Georg Schafer. Would that 
the land of foundations did as well! 

A book with over 700 entries can no more 
be reviewed for specific content than a diction- 
ary. Each reader, including the reviewer, will 
offer his amendments in the process of using 
it. Here are a few: 235. After Masaccio or 
Ghirlandaio? We know Michelangelo drew 
after both, but the legend of the rebel artist 
and our stylistic views tend to make writers 
dissociate him from his teacher. Generalized 
remarks on this drawing’s monumental forms 
do not help, since as Dussler suggests under 
212 Ghirlandaio himself revived that aspect of 
the older style, yet this is just about the only 
basis offered for the Masaccio hypothesis. I re- 
main convinced of the other, since the drawing 
is like Ghirlandaio where he is nontraditional, 
in the portrait-like and even caricatured heads, 
impossible in Masaccio; Dussler’s reference to 
“unverkennbar” early quattrocentistic heads 
seems only startling. 363a. The choice of these 
particular three out of Hercules’ labors is re- 
corded as a mystery. They should be noted as 
the same three painted in 1460 by Pollaiuolo. 
Chastel (Art et Humanisme a Florence, p. 275) 
has recently explained the selection of those, 
quoting Ficino to the effect that reason (Her- 
cules) overcomes anger (the lion), lust (the 
hydra) and the monstrous imagination (An- 
taeus). This is developed from the three cat- 
egories of the mind in the Timaeus (head, 
heart, liver). But it would be hasty to call the 
notion neo-Platonic, since Pollaiuolo precedes 
Ficino and the fashion for neo-Platonism, and 
the Timaeus is the one work of Plato well 
known much earlier. At an intermediate date a 
cassone panel (at Duveen) shows the same 
three labors except that the hydra is replaced 
by the centaurs, who are even better known for 
their lustfulness; it is probably by Bartolom- 
meo di Giovanni, who was with Michelangelo 
in the Ghirlandaio shop. 641. If these three 
pairs of figures are wrestlers, their positions are 
not like any others by Michelangelo. Their 
similarity to the three pairs of embracing 
angels in Botticelli’s 1500 Nativity should be 
considered. 

The only bothersome features in the book 
are in editorial organization. Its three main 
sections—autograph, attributed, spurious—are 
not consistent, nor does the author's brief ex- 
planation really describe it. The first section is 
proper, including those that are “absolutely 
convincing’ (if we make a reasonable excep- 


tion here as elsewhere for sketches by other 
hands on the same sheet) even though 199 is 
doubted by both Berenson and Tolnay. But the 
second, ‘“‘varyingly probable, but debatable 
and subjective,’ becomes puzzling when we 
repeatedly read of drawings of “‘erster Rang,” 
“nicht zu zweifeln,”” “Originalitat nicht in 
Frage,’ “nicht mehr in Zweifel,” and notice 
that these and others are endorsed by every 
student. Their only possible lack of status is 
their absence from part of the bibliography, 
and even that does not apply to such cases as 
325 and 333, whose unanimous endorsement 
includes all five cataloguers. The ‘spurious’ 
section has the oddity of including previously 
unpublished drawing. By a slip, it contains 
one partially accepted drawing. 641. Can it be 
that the grouping represents in frozen form an 
early stage of the author's labors—yes, not 
yet decided, no? 

This is made worse by the absence of 
running heads on the pages, so that one cannot 
tell in what section one is. Still worse, in each 
section the drawings are arranged by place, 
again without running heads, so that one 
must often turn ten pages to find in what col- 
lection one is. The individual order is by in- 
ventory number, objective but without meaning. 
If you know you are looking for Windsor 
12769 you can find it (by trying the three sec- 
tions and turning pages); if you start with the 
number in another catalogue such as Berenson, 
the concordances are fine. But these advantages 
would have been served by a brief index. Place 
order is traditional, but works badly when 
there are numerous objects in one place. If a 
chronological order seemed not objective 
enough (it is roughly applied in the reproduc- 
tions) one by categories like Medici Tombs 
would have saved much place-fingering and 
repetitiousness, enough to provide many in- 
dexes, and the left over miscellany would be 
no worse than the present arbitrary pattern. 

Again one must hypothesize that the arrange- 
ment is for the benefit of readers actually 
working in the print and drawing room, as the 
author did; the grouping by collection and in- 
ventory number serves them well, but they are 
a small minority. (Both these hypotheses have 
an odd relation to the study of drawings as 
reconstructions of the early phases of creation, 
but that does not make all this any better.) 

Outside the spurious section, only one lost 
drawing is recorded in case it turns up (246a 
ex-Locker collection, reported there by Beren- 
son both in 1904 and 1938). It has turned up, 
and is the author's 233, Huntington Library, as 
is proved not only by dimensions etc., but by a 
unique line of writing on it. It was published 
at the Huntington in 1940 by Tolnay, who 
noted the Locker provenance but apparently did 
not look up Berenson, since he boasts of it as 
unnoticed in the literature. This needless claim 
was accepted by this reviewer, in 4 note crit- 
icizing Tolnay’s treatment of the sheet, and by 
Dussler. By an unlucky accident Dussler under 
233 failed to include the usual notes of prove- 
nance and of anything written on the sheet. 
The double entry for it suggests a lack on con- 
trol of the material; considering the arrange- 
ments, it is strange there are no more. Among 
the constantly used bibliographical abbrevia- 
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A new perspective in art education .. . 


PREPARATION FOR ART 


by June King McFee, Stanford University 


A psychological, anthropological, and sociological orientation for 
art instruction in the elementary grades 


Applying the results of extensive re- 
search and experimentation to actual 
classroom practice, this exciting new 
text places art activity at the core of 
educational! experience. 


A leader in consulting and resource 
teaching, the author writes with warmth 
and enthusiasm for her subject, backed 
by illuminating studies in specific psycho- 
logical problems, conflicts, and social 
and cultural values. Her objective: pre- 
paring students and in-service teachers 
for a dynamic new role in the elementary 
art curriculum. 


PREPARATION FOR ART, hanc- 


somely designed and illustrated will be 
available January, 1961. Price—$6.50. 


Distinctive features: 


Relates art to social studies, science, 
and musiz in the elementary school 
curriculum 

Translates theory into practice by di- 
rectly relating specific teaching tech 
niques to the foundations of art 
Gives full treatment to individual dif- 
ferences 

Eight pages of full color and 102 black 
and white illustrations 


Aims content and illustrations at im- 
proving the quality of art education 
Presents ideas for motivating children 
Extensive experimental psychological 
research on perception, child growth 


and development, creativity and per- 
sonality 


You are invited to reserve your review copy by writing to: 
Robert W. Sass, Education Editor 
WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Belmont, California 








tions, “Cat. Lo. Exh. 1953” is omitted from 
the list of them and from the history of schol- 
arship; it should at least be recorded that 
Wilde wrote it. 

In the bibliographies, references to reproduc- 
tions appear only occasionally; this seems ca- 
pricious at first, but apparently is used for re- 
productions unaccompanied by text. References 
to good or accessible reproductions of works 
not reproduced by the author would be of 
great help, as he suggests by giving a few 
(especially to the reader not in a print room). 
This is the more true since the author's repro- 
ductions tend to be the same as in other books. 
Architectural drawings, despite the author's 
sensitive and solid discussions, are almost en- 
tirely omitted from the plate; it is no excuse 
to say that funds did not allow more repro- 
ductions. 

I should repeat that all these objections go 
to procedure only, not substance. It is only a 
pity that such a useful book is not more usable 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 
The John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art 


Peter Selz and others 

New Images of Man, 159 pp., 109 ill. (11 in color) 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1959. $5.00 
New Images of Man is an exhibition catalog 
with a theme that is developed on various 
levels to which the reader must adjust. Proceed- 
ing: from the conceptual to the perceptual, one 
is first led to the preface by Dr. Paul Tillich in 
which the eminent theologian undertakes to ar- 
ticulate aesthetic meaning in philosophical 
terms. The catalog introduction, written by 
Peter Selz, the Director of the exhibition, then 
attempts to establish a common denominator 
for the show and the book, and places the 
work by a selected group of artists within the 
framework of art history. In subsequent por- 
tions, each painter and sculptor is introduced 
through a brief account relating to his work, 
his life and his formative influences. At the 
end of each of these, we find descriptions and 
illustrations of the paintings and the sculp- 
tures themselves. 

To complete a listing of the parts we must 
add that many of the artists represented make 
comments about themselves and their art. 
There are also some miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, such as a Frank O'Hara chapter about 
Jackson Pollock which by its form breaks the 
continuity of the text and through its content 
stands somewhat in contradiction to the main 
theme. With all this, we have on the one hand 
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Andrews, Wayne, Architecture in Amercia: A 
Photographic History from the Colonial Pe- 
riod to the Present, 181 pp., 257 ill., New 
York: Atheneum, 1960. $15.00. 

Arts in the United States, William H. Pierson 
and Martha Davidson, eds., 452 pp., 
4000 ill., New York: McGraw-Hill, 
$7.25 text ed. 


over 
1960. 


a rich fare, on the other an uneven texture and 
some ungainly patchwork. 

There is no doubt that the art historical 
middle region comes off best. Selz’s introduc- 
tion and his background sketches have the 
virtue of combining observation with cautious 
and plausible generalization. The highly par- 
ticular and the highly generalized, for different 
reasons, fall behind. 

Exact descriptions of individual examples 
ordinarily are not very readable and those here 
given, while competently handled, are no excep- 
tion. At the other end, Dr. Tillich’s thought- 
provoking preface has the effect of accentuat- 
ing rather than narrowing the gap between the 
artistic form and its philosophical interpre- 
tation. 

To take the parts in sequence: A Prefatory 
Note by Paul Tillich is written as a humanistic 
apology. Man, as Tillich sees it, is confronted 
by forces that threaten his essential humanity. 
To disappear entirely or to become a thing 
among things is the danger. To accept such a 
fate or desperately to resist it, is the alterna- 
tive. Modern art, in Tillich’s view, mirrors 
such a condition. Accordingly, imageless ab- 
straction becomes the visual equivalent of phil- 
osophical surrender while figurative content- 
no matter how maimed—indicates the fight 
against dehumanization and rates Dr. Tillich’s 
qualified approval as an honest, if negative, 
statement. 

The new images seen from this vista are 
sadly lacking but are better than no human im 
ages. They are negative, because broken and 
twisted, but courageous, honest, and _ true 
because they insist on the presence and the 
pre-eminence of man who asserts himself 
against abstract nothingness. 

One cannot avoid a discussion of the artistic 
implications raised by Dr. Tillich’s thesis. Nor 
is it easy for various reasons to agree with the 
views expressed. 

The suggested analogy between the formal 
and the philosophical—between abstraction and 
surrender—is unacceptable if we hold that the 
space around man, the form through which 
man’s awareness finds expression, is no more 
devoid of humanity than a landscape by Cézanne. 

Moreover, most of the artists who are cov- 
ered by Dr. Tillich’s remarks voice in their 
statements opinions that are clearly at variance 
and often diametrically opposed to the pref- 
atory thesis. To be sure, artistic motivation 
varies from case to case and is in a few in- 
stances close to Tillich’s premise. Baskin, for 
example, pursues a deliberate anti-formalism 
and indulges in the honesty of the negative 


Ashton, Dore, Philip Guston, 63 pp., 34 ill. 
(12 in color), New York: Gross Press, 1960. 
$1.95 paper, $3.95 cloth. 

Aurenhammer, Hans, Lexikon der christlichen 
Ikonographie, \ieferung 2, Albert von Tra- 
pani—Antonius Eremita, pp. 81-160, Vi- 
enna: Brtider Hollinek, 1960. DM 8.80. 

Baker, John, English Stained Glass, intro. Her- 


statement when he incants: . . Our human 
frame, our gutted mansion, our enveloping 
sack of beef and ash is yet a glory.’ On the 
ther hand, Dubuffet in his entire work rejects 
the dualism between man and thing and strains 
for an ideal unity, not as Dr. Tillich would 
have it, by way of surrender, but rather by way 
of affirmation: “My position is exclusively that 
of celebration. Others maintain mid- 
positions without, however, invoking the 
human image as an assertion of man against 
either thing or nothingness. 

The Introduction by Peter Selz that follows 
is an art historian’s argument placing the new- 
ly grouped imagists into the broad current of 
Romanticism and defining the emerging style, 
very plausibly, as an offspring of the four pic- 
torial inventions that make up the art of the 
20th century: cubism, expressionism, surreal- 
ism, and non-objective abstraction. The author 
infers that the artists grouped together are 
heirs, not of any one, but of all these modern 
currents and that their imagery is the logical 
outgrowth of a plastic which 
Picasso and Braque, Kokoschka and Soutine, 
Dada and the Surrealists, Pollock and De 
Kooning, have provided multiple points of de- 
parture. It is a skillful and concise summary of 


evolution, in 


the modern movement that Selz presents to his 
readers. 

The chapters devoted to the 
painters and sculptors bear out the introduc- 
tion's theme of continunity with 20th century 
modes while stressing the recognizable identity 
of the stylistic departure. There are 
twenty-three artists, all born in the 20th cen 
tury. All but three are alive. The oldest, Rico 
Lebrun, was born in 1900, the youngest, James 
McGarrell, in 1930. 

That these painters, in recent years, have 
found ways, indeed have shown an inclination 
to re-emphasize the human image without going 
back to modes is true and worth 
stating. Not so with sculpture where the medi- 
um is figure bound in the first place and where 
the image has not been abandoned to the de- 
gree it has in painting. It, therefore, appears 
doubtful that a case for sculptural neo-imagery 


individual 


new 


outworn 


can be made without some qualification. 

In the end, one welcomes the book as an act 
of courage. For to catch and freeze in print a 
newborn stylistic phase is as precarious as it is 
important. If no one were willing to risk such 
statements, hindsight would have no field of 
vision 

THOMAS M. MESSER 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 


Boston 


bert Read, 244 pp., 137 ill. (34 in color), 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $25.00. 
Baldass, Ludwig, Hieronymus Bosch, 242 pp., 
168 ill. (48 in color), New York: Harry N. 

Abrams, 1960. $18.50. 
Bialostocki, Jan, Malarstwo Niderlandzkie w 
zhiorach Polskich, 1450-1550, 125 pp., 96 
ill., Warsaw: National Museum, 1960. ZI. 20. 
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rev. ed., 559 pp., 464 ill. (30 in color), New 


York: 
$15.00. 

Leach, Mortimer, Letter Design in the Graphic 
Ar’s, 192 pp., many ill., New York: Rein- 
hold, 1960. $12.00. 

Lea, Zilla Rider, ed.. The Ornamented Chair: 
Its Development in America (1700-1890), 
173 pp., 345 ill. (7 in color), Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. $10.00. 

Levitan, Eli L., Animation Art in the Com- 
mercial Film, 128 pp., many ill., New York: 
Reinhold, 1960. $6.95. 

Lula Cardoso Ayres, unpaged, many ill., Sao 
Paulo, Brasil: Museu de Arte de Sao Paulo, 
1960. 

Lullies, Reinhard, Greek Sculpture, rev. ed., 
400 pp., 293 ill. (11 in color), New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $15.00 

Maison, K. E., Art Themes and Variations: 
Five Centuries of Interpretations and Re- 
Creations, 224 pp., 293 ill. (31 in color), 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $17.50. 

Marinatos, S. and Hirmer, M., Crete and My- 

188 p., 421 ill. (52 in color), New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $25.00. 

McCoy, Esther, Five California Architects, 200 
pp., many ill., New York: Reinhold, 1960. 
$10.00. 

McLean, Ruari, The Wood Engravings of Joan 
Hassall, 38 pp., 188 ill., New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. $5.00. 

Mendelowitz, Daniel, A History of American 
Art, 662 PP. 379 ill., New York: Holt, 
Reinhart and Winston, 1960. $12.50 

Munro, Thomas and Read, Herbert, The Crea- 
tive Arts in American Education. 65 pp., 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
$2.50. 

The Museum, Vol. 12, No. 2, 28 pp., 40 ill., 
Newark, N.J.: The Newark Museum, 1960. 
75¢. 

Nacenta, Raymond, School of Paris: The 
Painters and the Artistic Climate of Paris 
since 1910, 366 pp., 220 ill. (110 in color), 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1960. $25.00. 

Nesbitt, Alexander, Decorative Alphabets and 
Initials, 192 pp., 123 pl., New York: Dover, 
1960. $2.25. 

Newton, Eric, The Arts of Man, 315 pp., 174 
pp. (117 in color), Greenwich, Conn.: New 
York Graphic Society, 1960. $5.95. 

Nordmark, Ollie, Course in Beginning Oil 
Painting, 4 vols., 64 pp. per vol., many ill., 
New York: Reinhold, 1960. $3.95 per vol. 

Novotny, Fritz, Painting and Sculpture in Eu- 
rope, 1780-1880, Pelican History of Art, 288 
pp., 192 pl., 22 figs., Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1960. $12.50. 

Ocvirk, Otto G.; Bone, Robert; Stinson, Rob 
ert; Wigg, Philip, Art Fundamentals: The- 
ory and Practice, 169 pp., many ill. in color, 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 


cende, 


Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 1960. 
$5.75. 
Olsen, Herb, Painting Children in Water- 


color, 128 pp., many ill. (13 in color), New 
York: Reinhold, 1960. $10.00. 

The Penrose Annual, Vol. 54, Alan Dela- 
fons, ed., 120 pp., many ill. (many in color), 
New York: Hastings House, 1960. $12.50. 

Pepe, Thomas J., Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Aids, 289 pp., New York: Dover, 
1960. $1.35. 
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THE WORLD-ART REVIEW 
Les BEAUX-ARTS du MONDE 


XXXTH YEAR 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various 


parts of the world. $16.00 per annum post free. 


Published by Kunst und Technik Verlag, 
8 Lipowskyst., Munich, Germany 


Published at the same house 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Volume XIV, 1958/59 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, water-colours, en- 
gravings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art 
sold at art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art 
sales, auctioneers, famous collections. Over 15,000 prices 
are listed and there are over 500 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 
Price $6.50. 


(Volumes IV to XIII, covering 1948-58, are also 
available at $6.50 each) 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


Sole agents 
U.S.A. Mr. C. A. Breuer, c/o Reichold Chemicals 
525 North Broad Way, White Plains, N.Y. 
Tel.: White Plains 8-6200 











The Life and Letters of 


]. Alden W eir 


BY DOROTHY WEIR YOUNG. This is the warm 


and intimate story of the life and times of a 


leading painter of America’s Gilded Age 
J. Alden Weir, a friend of such notable artists 
as Whistler, Ryder, Sargent, and Winslow 
Homer. It is based on a large selection of his 
letters and enlivened by the delicate comment 
of his daughter, the wife of Mahonri Young. 

The Introduction by Lawrence W. Chisolm 
analyzes Weir's career and reputation and makes 
clear the value of these first-hand accounts for 
the story of American Impressionism, for an 
understanding of the pattern of America’s ar- 
tistic relations with Europe, and for the cultural 
history of a confident era when “‘a life of quiet 
harmony represented not a retreat but an ideal.” 
336 pp.; 32 illustrations 


“Reflects the genteel tradition in 
American art at its most engaging.” 


—James Thomas Flexner, New York Times 
$10.00 


Katsura 


Tradition and Creation in 


Japanese Architecture 


BY WALTER GROPIUS AND KENZO TANGE WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY YASUHIRO ISHIMOTO 


“Superb photographs an architectural 
masterpiece . . . a very distinguished volume.” 
—Cleve Gray, Art in America 250 pp.; 160 pp. 


of illustrations $15.00 


Yale University Press 
New Haven Connecticut FAR 

















Rodman, Selden, The Insiders: Rejection and 
Rediscovery of Man in the Arts of Our 
Time, 130 pp., 77 ill., Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. 
$6.95. 

Rostovtzeff, M. Rome, 347 pp., 28 ill., New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. $2.25. 

Schapiro, Meyer and Avi-Honah, Michael, /s- 
vael: Ancient Mosaics, UNESCO World 
Art Series XIV, 24 PP., 40 ill. (32 in color), 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1960. $18.00. 

Schoder, Raymond V., Masterpieces of Greek 
Art, 15 pp., 112 color pl., Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1960. 
$12.50. 

Schuller, Sepp, Forgers, Dealers, Experts, 200 
pp., 54 ill. New York: G. P. 
Sons, 1960. $4.50. 

Seitz, William C., Monet, 160 pp., 132 ill 
(48 in color), New York: Harry N. Abrams, 
1960. $15.00. 

Seznec, Jean and Adhémar, Jean, Diderot sa- 


Putnam's 


lons, Vol. 2, 1765, 250 pp., 97 pl. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960 
$16.80. 


The Solomon Guggenheim Museum, Archi- 
tect: Frank Lloyd Wright, 72 pp., 49 ill. 
New York: Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, 1960. $3.95 cloth, $1.95 paper. 

Speltz, Alexander, The Styles of Ornament, 
647 pp., 3765 ill., New York: Dover, 1960. 
$2.25. 

Spiritual Disciplines: Papers from the Eranos 
Yearbooks, Vol. 4, Bollingen Series XXX, 
506 pp., 48 ill., New York: Pantheon Books, 
1960. $5.00. 

Teaching Opportunities Abroad, 6 pp., Mas- 
sapequa Park, N.Y.: Hill International Pub- 
lications, n.d. $1.00. 

Thompson, Kay Morrissey, The Art and Tech- 
nique of Sumi-e, 71 pp., 50 ill. (many in 
color), Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1960. $8.75. 

Tobacco and Smoking in Art, 152 pp., many 
ill., Raleigh: North Carolina Museum of Art, 
1960. 

The Transactions of the International Confer- 
ence of Orientalists in Japan, No. 4, 128 pp., 
Tokyo: Toho Gakkai (Institute of Eastern 
Culture), 1959. 


Trowell, Margaret, African Design, 78 pp., 
78 ill, New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1960. $7.50. 

Vitruvius, The Ten Books on Architecture, tr. 
Morris Hicky Morgan, 331 pp., 68 ill., New 
York: Dover, 1960. $2.00. 

Wechsler, Herman J., An Introduction to 
Prints and Print-Making, 127 pp., 98 ill. 
New York: Far Gallery, 1960. $2.50 

Whelpton, 


tures, 


Barbara, Getting to Know Pt- 

144 pp., 22 ill. (3 in color), New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. $4.75. 

Whiffen, Marcus, The Eighteenth-Century 
Houses .of Williamsburg, 223 pp., 132 ill., 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wéinston, 
1960. $10.00. 

Wilhelm, Hellmut, Change: Eight Lectures on 
the I Ching, Bollingen Series LXII, 111 pp., 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1960. $3.00. 

Wilson, D. M., The Anglo-Saxons, 231 pp., 
117 ill., New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1960. $6.50. 

Zangwill, Israel, The King of Chnorrers, 158 
pp., 12 ill., New York: Yoseloff, 


1960. $3.95 
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MARSDEN HARTLEY 





Winding Road 


Oil on canvas 32 x 3914 inches 


STEPHEN 


American and European 


MASTERS 


HAHN GALLERY 


611 Madison Avenue at 58th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY PRINTS NUMBERS 
tr. 
Ww 
5900 major works of art and architecture available both as slides and as prints. 
to 
Si 
2x2 slides are individually made to order to assure the largest possible image. 
ie- 
o 314 x 4 slides, like 2x 2's, are on film bound between glass and priced at $1.00. 
ivy =~ : ; — P 
1. 5% x 8 inches in the uniform size of all prints, offered individually or in student 
yn, sets either loose-leaf or Custom Bound. 
2ib¢ remains the price for all black and white prints of finest letterpress quality. 
D., a¢ is the price for University Prints of major paintings in color. 
er, 
' 214 page Complete Catalogue of University Prints is available on request. 
8 
ff 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINT 
, UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
15 BRATTLE STREET, HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 




















RODIN’S 


GATES OF HELL 
by Albert E. Elsen 


A magnificent visual record and 
incisive study of the great bronze 
portal by the sculptor Auguste Rodin. 
109 illustrations showing photo- 
graphs of the Gates as a whole and of 
numerous sculptural details, as well 
as sketches and photographs of 
preliminary models. $7.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 
F UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

















$2 








SEVEN NEW COLORS for your casein palette 


Painting modern casein colors is easy. The colors are 
used with water and can be painted on most surfaces. 
What makes painting with Grumbacher modern ca- 
seins an exciting experience is the versatility 


with which they can be used: transparent 


water color (aquarelle), opaque water color 
(gouache), moderate impasto (oil color 


style). Grumbacher caseins can also be used 
direct from the tube! 


Old-fashioned type caseins have none of this 
flexibility. Versatile caseins have existed only 
from the time Grumbacher introduced the 





Ask us for afree booklet on casein and also about 
arranging a showing of the Henry Gasser color 
motion picture, “Exploring Casein.” The film is 
available for your art club, group or class. 





Be 


“THALO” 
YELLOW GREEN 


‘HUM 


GENUINE iV 


COLOR 
GOUACHE « TERRA 
aSTS QUALITY + PERMAN 
Saat 


Me ER Re 


modern type in the 1940's. Since then, casein paint- 
ing has acquired tremendous popularity. The latest 
advance in casein has been the introduction by 


Grumbacher of seven new colors which, al- 
though ihey have familiar color names, are 
new colors to casein. These new colors, uni- 
form in consistency, bright, brilliant, perma- 
nent and fast-drying are: 


Grumbacher Red Thalo*—Red Rose Cerulean Blue 
Lemon Yellow Payne’s Gray _—_ Ultramarine Violet 
Thalo*— Yellow Green 


Once you have tried them, you will want them all the time. 





RUMBACHER 


nel ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
460 W. 34 St., New York 1, N.Y. 








